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For the Register. 


SKETCHES OF THE CHURCH HISTORY OF 
NEW ENGLAND. NO. Vy. 
THE SAYBROOK PLATFORM, 

The colony of Connecticut being an off-shoot 

f Massachusetts, and a genuine slip 


from that o ‘ 
there was, of coursé, a 


of the parent-stock, of ? 
ng sympathy between them. The one mir- 
| Religion 


‘ 
aa forth the likeness of the other. 
lay at the foundation. ¢ It was,” says Dr. Trum- 
bull, ‘the design of the first planters to erect 
churehes in the strictest conformity to Seriptare 
example, and to transmit evangelical purity in 
doctrine, worship and discipline, together with 
civil and religious liberty, to their deseendants.’ 

lhey believed that the Scriptures contained a 

feet rule not only of faith and manners, but 
siso of worship and discipline, anu that all 
churches ought to be formed entirely after the 
pattern exhibited in the New ‘Testament.’ 
Why, then, should they desire a platform of 
human composition? Why a creed other than 
the New Testament * New 


Testament, is the union of Church and State 


And where, in the 


recognized! The General Court, according to 
Dr. T. ‘declared that the civil authority, estab- 
lished in the colony, had power to see that the 
peace, ordinances and rules of Christ were ob- 
served in every church.’ They ‘ enacted * that 
ail persons should contribute—be taxed—to the 


support of the church ; that no town should be | 


destitute of a minister nor any plantation become 
a town, unless they would support one. ‘ Spe- 


cial care,’ continues the Dr., ‘ was taken that 
i] persons should attend the means of public 
instruction.’ The penalty for non-attendance, 
was ‘ five shillings for every instance of neg- 
As the General Court—technically styled, 

‘ The General Assembly,’—assumed the super- 
vision of religion, it was very attentive to this 
duty. No persons were allowed to organize 
themselves into a church without permission ; 
nor when destitute ofa minister to settle one 
intil they had obtained the approbation of the 
eral Assembly and the consent of the neigh- 
boring churches. When troubles sprung up in 
a church, the Assembly was forthwith applied 
to, or if not, it soon interfered. Committees 
were appointed, the calling of councils was ad- 
vised, and sometimes the course of the church 
Many 


Dr. Trumbull gives 


was arrested, and their acts rescinded. 
of these troubles occurred. 
a detailed account of eight or ten which were of 
The 
first of these was in Hartford, consisting of a 
conflict between Congregationalism and Presby- 


terianism, and continued for the space of four- 


} 


long duration and exceedingly vexatious. 


en years. The Congregationalists, with whom 

was the ruling Elder, and one of the ministers, 
vished fur a separation and to be a church by 
mselves. But the Assembly would not al- 


wit. They attached such an over-weening 
nee to uniformity that the idea of sepa- 
non the principle of affinity of sentiment, 


5) 
was inadmissable. There were here, and in 
ther places where similar divisions had come 

eople enough for two respectable church- 

, and had they wished to separate on the prin- 
‘iple of locality, there would have been no objec- 
The General Court, however, insisted 
the Hartford church 
separation. 


until all the 


acetal 
it the differences in 


uuld be 


composed without a 
Council after council was called, 
churehes and ministers in Connecticut had taken 
They 


then called councils consisting of members from 


sides either on one side or on the other. 
Massachusetts. ‘I'wo or three of these having 
failed to produce a pacification, the Assembly 
at length, in 1669, fourteen or fifteen years from 
the commencernent of the division, passed an 
et, but against a strong opposition in both Hou- 
ses, by which Mr. Whiting, Elder Goodwin 
1nd the brethren with them, might ‘ practise the 

eregational way without disturbance.’ Pur- 
suant to this act, the seeond church in Hartford 

s organized, eh. 12, 1669. 

The next trouble occurred at Windsor and 
Dur- 
: this time the two parties had two ministers 
A succession 


isted thirteen years, commencing 1667. 


nd held two regular meetings. 
of couneils were called, the last of which ad- 
vised that both 
yorite ministers—the cause of the division—and 
The General Assem- 
bly having strongly backed this advice, it was 


try to unite in one man. 
followed, and the long wounded chureh in 
Windsor, beeame whole. 

The third ‘trouble’ was at Stratford, com- 


It 


is very similar to, as well as simultaneous 


meneing 1664 and continued fourteen years. 


that at Windsor, resulting from prefer- 
ereace in the choice of a minister. One party 
preferred a Mr. Chauncey, the other a Mr. Walk- 
They both preached in the same meeting 
se for ten or twelve years, Mr. C. in the 
morning and evening, and Mr. W. in the mid- 
At length, 1680, Mr. W. and 
in a} 


eof the day. 
party took the resolution to remove, 


This was | 


body, and settle a new plantation. 


the origin of the town of Woodbury, Ct. 

These, and other upheavings and convulsions | 
n the ecclesiastical world, served to strengthen 
the predilection which, on the part of many, | 
here as in Massachusetts, had long existed in 
favor of an ‘ establishment.’ They wished for | 
an ecclesiastical Code and Tribunal, which | 
should answer the same purpose for the church 
that the civil Jaw and courts did for the State. 
As uniformity, in their view, was indispensable, 
there must he a eode to prescribe, and a tribu- 
nal to judge. The first public expression of 
this tendency was made in 1668, when the Gen- 
eral Court passed an act, authorizing the Rey. 
Messrs. Fiteh, Bulkley, Elliot and Wakeman, | 
‘o meet at Saybrook and devise a ‘ plan of church | 
communion and diseipline, by which they might | 
Walk together and in harmony, notwithstanding | 
‘heir differences in points of Jess importance.’ | 
The court had, moreover, in 1666, issued an | 
order that a ‘Synod be called to consider and | 


Cr 


chate those matters which are now in differ- | 





*uee in the several plantations, but publicly dis- | 
All the ‘ preaching el- 
in the colony, together with Rev. Messrs. 
Brown, Sherman and Glover, of Massachusetts, 
“ere appointed to be members of this Synod. 


They were directed to meet on the third Wed- 
hesday in May, 1667, 


pute them to an issue.’ 


dere ? 





parties should dismiss their fa- | 


| wholly compassed. 


The ministers in Connecticut were not, gen- 
erally, well pleased with this movement. They 
valued religious dberty more than religious uni- 
formity. They first objected to the name of 
‘Synod.’ The Court then altered it to ‘Con- 
vention.’ The ministers met at the time ap- 
pointed, but soon came to a vote that they would 
not publicly ‘dispute’ the questions presented 
to them, and adjourned to meet again in the 
next autumn. In the mean time the commis- 
sioners of the United Colonies, advised that 
there should be a General Synod, and the place 
of its meeting be in Boston. Nothing, howev- 
er, was done, and the project, for a long time, 
relinquished. 

It was not until forty years later, in 1708, 
‘that the design was effectively resumed. It was 
| then ordered, by the General Court, that the 
‘ministers assemble on the last Monday in June, 
in their respective county-towns, and ‘ there 





consider and agree upon those methods and rules 
\for the management of ecclesiastical discipline 
| which they shall judge to be agreeable to the 
\word of God; and then appoint two of their 
number who shall meet at Saybrook, at the time 
of next College Commencement, and out of, and 
from the results of the county-conventions, draw 
_a form of ecclesiastical discipline which shall be 
offered to this court at their session, in New Ha- 
ven, in October next.’ 
Agreeably to this act, the county-conventions 
were holden, and the Synod of Saybrook was 
It consisted of sixteen 
members ; twelve ministers and four laymen. 


convened Sept. 9, 1708. 


How long they were in session does not ap- 
pear. But the celebrated ‘ Saybrook Platform ’ 
It consists of 
a Confession of Faith ’—the 
Savoy, so called because it was produced by a 


was the result of their doings. 
three parts: I. 
convention of dissenting minister in Savoy Hall, 


London; 2. ‘Heads of agreement,’ chiefly 
adopted from a document with that title, put 
forth by a union convention of Independent and 
Presbyterian ministers in London, 1692; 3. 
The Platform proper, prescribing the manner in 
which all ministers should be associated, and all 
churches consoctated. 

Dr. Trumbull that ‘though the 


Synod were unanimous in passing the Platform 


remarks 


of discipline yet they were not of one opinion. 
Some were for high consociational government, 
nearly presbyterians; others, more moderate, 
verging on independency, but being exceedingly 
desirous of keeping the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace, they manifested great Christian 
IIe further ‘that the 
heads of agreement were an important means of 


condescension.’ Says, 


reconciling many to the constitutions, as these 
did not carry points so far as the articles of 
| discipline. did not make the 


judgment of councils decisive in all instances, 


These articles 


but only maintained that these judgments should 
be reverentially regarded and not dissented from 
without apparent grounds from the word of 
God.’ 


| structions were put upon the Platform.’ 


lle moreover says that ‘ different con- 
Some 
construed it literally, others by the ‘heads of 
agreement.’ ‘There was doubtless, a diserepan- 
cy between the first and third parts of this con- 
stitution. 
| The General Court ‘ declared their great ap- 
probation of such an happy arrangement and or- 
dained that al] churches thus united, be, and for 
the future, shall be, owned and acknowledged as 
‘established by law.’ ‘The Platform, says Dr. 
T., ‘ being thus recommended by the ministers 
and adopted by the legislature, met with a gen- 
eral reception, though some of the churches were 
extremely opposed to wt.’ The strict Congre- 
gationalists would dislike it on account of its 
Presbyterian principles. And the rigid Calvin- 
ists would be afraid of it, from a conviction that 
nothing which was sufficiently popular to be up- 
held as a State establishment, could be suffi- 
ciently strict to meet their own views. 

The next thing to be done was to effect an 
organization. The ministers and delegates from 
the churches of Hartford county, metin the fol- 
lowing February, and formed two distinct minis- 
terial associations, aud two church consociations, 
‘ for the purposes expressed in the constitution.’ 
|They were distinguished as the ‘ North,’ and 
‘the ‘South.’ In the other three counties, one 
Over 


and above these five county-orgauizations, was 


association and one consociation in each. 


the general, or state association, consisting of 
two delegates from the primary associations. It 
‘had a general advisory superintendence over 
all the ministers and churches in the colony.’ 
The office of the consociations, which consist- 
ed both of ministers and delegates, was to su- 
pervise the general concerns of the churches 
| within their limits ; to ordain ministers, to dis- 
| miss ministers, license candidates for the minis- 
| try, to correct misdemeanors and irregularities 
lin parishes, churches and ministers. The de- 
sign of them was that they should embody the 
| whole ecclesiastical power within their territo- 
‘rial jurisdiction. This, however, could not be 
Some churches stood for 
their own independence. When they wanted 
an ecclesiastical council, they chose it for them- 
selves. Nor did the Legislature deem it pru- 
dent to out-law the ministers and churches who 
should dissent from the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion of the State. It was, therefore, in the act 
establishing the Platforin, ‘ provided that noth- 
ing be construed to prevent or hinder any socie- 
ty or church, already established by law, but 
soberly dissenting from the united churches from 
exercising worship and discipline in their own 
way, according to their consciences.’ 

According to the testimony of Dr. T., ‘ after 
the ecclesiastical constitution of the colony had 
time to operate, the churches became more reg- 
ular and harmonious in their discipline, enjoyed 
more general peace, and their numbers con- 
stantly increased.’ This might have been the 
fact for a season. But the time arrived, before 
the close of one century, when the ‘ war of ele- 
ments’ in the atmosphere of the churches, be- 
came incomparably more violent than it ever 
was before. This ecclesiastical institution be- 
came an engine of tyranny, making things the 
worse, not the better, as we shall see in the se- 
quel of these ‘ sketches.’ 8. F. 





True quietness of heart is got by resisting our 
passions, not by obeying them. 


THE MOTHER IN SICKNESS. . 

There is something in sickness that breaks 
down the pride of manhood; that sofiens the 
heart, and brings i: back to the feelings of in- 
fancy. Who that has languished even in ad- 
vanced life, in sickness and despondency ; who 
that has pined on a weary bed, in the neglect 
and loneliness of a foreign land, but that has 
thought on the mother ‘that looked on his child- 
hood,’ that smoothed his pillow, and administer- 
ed to his helplessness. ©! there is an en- 
dearing tenderness in the love of a mother to a 
| son that transcends all other affections of the 
| heart. It is neither to be chilled by selfishness, 
| nor daunted by danger, nor weakened by worth- 
_lessness, nor stifled by ingratitude. She will 
sacrifice every comfort to his convenience ; she 
| will surrender every pleasure to his enjoyment ; 
| she will glory in his fame, and exult in his pros- 
| perity ; and if misfortune overtake him, he will 
‘be the dearer to her from misfortune and if dis- 
| grace settle upon his name, she will still love 
and cherish him in spite of his disgrace ; and if 
all the world beside cast him off, she will be all 
the world to him. 








For the Register. 
* THE DIFFERENCE. 


Our brethren, through self-complacency on 
their own part, and through courtesy on ours, 
styled Orthodox, are in the habit of asserting 
that the difference between us and them, is so 

great and essential, that ¢heir Christianity and 
ours is not the same religion; of course, that 
/one, or the other, must bea nullity. On this 
ground they justify themselves in denying that 
, Unitarians are Christians, and in refusing to rec- 
ognize and commune with them as sueh. Let 
us, then, take Unitarians at their word and ad- 
mit that the difference ts really what they affirm 
it to be. 
what the difference is ; and then, by a Scriptural 
examination and test, endeavor to ascertain who 
it is, whether we, or they, that are Christians. 


It now becomes important to inquire, 


The difference, may, doubtless, be reduced to 
three points. 1. The meral character of human 
nature. 2. The ground of forgiveness and jus- 


tification. 3. The Trinity of the Godhead. 


In regard to the first of these points, it is ¢hetr | 


belief that human nature is totally vicious, so that 
it is impossible that it should yield any accepta- 
ble obedience toGod until supernaturally changed 
and sanctified. 
that human nature is constitutionally good, per- 
fect; neither holy nor sinful, but capable both 
of holiness and of sin ; and equally as capable of 
the one as of the other; that all moral corrup- 


tion in man is from hAzmsel/, not from nature ; | 
| 


not from God. : 

In regard to the second point, it is ther belief 
that sin can be pardoned only on the ground of an 
expiation, effected by the death of Christ, who 
submitted Himself to the punishment of cruci- 
fixion, as the substitute of guilty men, for the 


purpose of cancelling their debt to the law and 


justice of God : that God could not consistently | 


pardon a sinner, however penitent and reformed, 
without receiving an equivalent to the threatened 


wages of transgression: and thatan enlightened | 


penitent cannot feel content and safe, without a 
conviction that his sins have been duly expiated 
We, 


on the other side, who claim, and are allowed, 


and the wages of them justly cancelled. 


either through courtesy or reproach, the style of 

' liberal, hold that true penitence is the on/y ground 
of pardon, and that no other could be proper and 
just under any moral government whatever. 

In regard to the third point, it is their belief 
that the Godhead contains three perfectly dis- 
tinet persons, each of whom is perfect God, and 
yet that the whole three make no more than God. 
But we, of the liberal school, acknowledge but 
one person in the Godhead ; the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and with whom is the resi- 
dence of the Spirit ; the spirit of power, of grace, 
and of life. 

Admitting, then, that these are the real points 
of difference, and we presume that the positions 
will be admitted, we are next to examine and 
test them by the standard of Holy Scripture.— 
If the Bible sustains our views but do not sustain 

point of doctrine, we are 
But if it sustain ¢heir 


theirs, then, in 
Christians, not they. 
views, not ours, then, as to peculiar doctrine, 
not we, but they, are Christians. 

The first point of difference is that of the moral 
character of human nature. Is it vicious, as 
| they hold, or, as we, is it sound and perfectly 
free from vice? Whatis the testimony of Scrip- 
ture? ‘And God saw every thing which He had 
made, and behold, it was very good.’ ‘And 
God made man in His own image ; in the like- 
ness of God made He them, male and female.’ 
They could therefore, have had no vicious pro- 
pensity ; no moral defect ; no malignant taint. 
Man, like every other living thing, animal and 
vegetable, was endowed with a consfitution, 
which, by traduction, he imparted to his poster- 
ivery thing, by the law of its constitution, 
‘brought forth after its hind.’ The offspring 
was the likeness of the parent-stock. ‘And Ad- 
am begat a son in his own likeness.’ The son 
possessed the same constitution as the father, 
‘who was the type of all those who should come 
after him.’ As the first lion was the type of all 
future lions, so the first man was the type of all 
‘future men. ‘God made man upright ;’ not 
holy, for holiness, in its most proper sense, is 
‘not predicated of man's constitution, but of his 
‘agency. God made him uncorrupt. His con- 
' stitution, his nature, was perfectly sane and good. 
And this constitution has never changed. ‘ He 
fashioneth the hearts of the children of men 
alike.’ ‘ He hath made of one blood all nations 
for to dwell on the earth.’ ‘As in water face 
answereth to face, so the heart of man to man.’ 

Men, however, ‘have wrought out many in- 
ventions.” They have fallen into manifold cor- 
ruptions. Adam corrupted himself; but he 
certainly would not have done it, had he been 
created with the habit, the principle of holiness. 
And his children have walked in his steps. As 
his corruption was of his own work,so likewise, 
theirs. ‘The last generation of the antedeluvians 
were corrupt; not, however, from nature but 
from indulgence. ‘The two houses of Israel’ 
became degenerate and offensive before God, yet 


| ity. 





‘they had been planted a choice vine; wholly a 
' 


We, on the contrary, believe | 


right seed. The Scriptures always impute the 
iniquities of men to themselves ; not to the na- 
ture which God gavethem. ‘They teach, as we 
have seen, that man’s nature is good, ‘ very 
good ;’ being the image of the Divine Creator : 
that this nature is transmitted frem generation 
to generation, and is the same in every man.— 
And our experience verifies the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture. It assures us that man is the type of man, 
throughout the world, and through all time: 
that acts and practice tend to the formation of 
habits, but do not change constitution: that, 
though habits become second rature, yet the 
original nature, the constitution, remains un- 
changed. There is, therefore, neither in the 
Holy Scriptures nor in human experience, any 
| proof of the doctrine of man’s constitutional cor- 
‘ruption, His constitution is perfect. It is so 
| wisely constructed and adapted for voluntary 
_agency,moral responsibility, and indefinite prog- 
| ress, that it could not, by any alteration, be in- 

proved. ‘Whatsoever God doeth it shall be for 
/ever: nothing can be added to it or taken from 
| it.’ 

But are there not passages of Scripture which 
|teach a different doctrine? We answer, no.— 
Truth cannot contradict itself. But what cin 
| be signified by ‘ the plague of every man’s heat;’ 

‘the being shapen in iniquity ;’ and, ‘ by natare 
'children of wrath even as others?’ We again 
“answer, the plague of the heart signifies a man’s 
| trouble ; ‘ his own sore and grief ;’ being shapen 
|in sin, refers to the early deviations from the 
|path of rectitude, poetically expressed ; like 
| Agar’s confession, ‘I am more brutish than any 
|man and have not the understanding of a man ;’ 
and ‘by nature children of wrath,’ must be re- 
ferred to our secondary nature ; that of custom 
'and habit. 





It isa maxim, ‘custom is second 
|nature.” On this ground it js said, ‘doth not 
| nature itself teach, that if a man have long hair 
|it is a shame unto him?’ 


ture speak short.’ 


‘The Spartans by na- 


The amount is this; the Scriptures expressly 
teach that Adam was created in the image of 
/God: that his posterity possess his likeness : 
| that man, generic man, was made upright: that 
all human corruption comes from unlawiul in- 
dulgence. Our experience and observations 
teach us that there is nothing in the human con- 
stitution which ought notto be there. An¢ our 
reason will tell us, that to say of man that he is 
constitutionally vicious, is a reproach and blas- 
We thenask 
if the result be not this, that our doctrine on this 


phemy against God our Creator. 


‘point, being both Scriptural and reasonable, is 
true, and that of our Orthodox brethren, unserip- 
tural and erroneous. 

| We now come to the examination of the sec- 
| ond point of difference ; The ground of forgire- 
ness. We maintain that it is true repentance ; 
nothing less, nothing more. And we can adduce 
hundreds of Scripture texts in confirmation of 
our doctrine. But our opponents, we believe, 
cannot produce a single passage from the Bible 
| which testifies to the merits of their doctrine.— 
Is it said that ‘ Christ died for us"’ 
sense did He die for us? The same in which 
* the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.’ 


But in what 


Here is nothing of the character of expiation.— 
Again, is it said that Christ's blood cleanses His 


| 
| people from their sins? But what is the fact of 
| being cleansed from sin? Does it mean an ex- 


| oneration from the penal wages of transgression ? 
| Certainly not. 


For a man may be exonerated 


| from punishment, while he remains unrefurmed 


|and impenitent. A man is cleansed from his 


'sins only when he forsakes them and shakes off 
ithe bands by which they enthralled him. It is 
(truth which is the direct agent in the mori] pu- 
‘rification of man. ‘ Now ye are clean through 
| the word which I have preached unto you.’— 


|And ye shall know ¢he truth, and the trath shall 


'make you free.’ 
‘us that He might redeem us from all iniquity.’ 
| But how redeem us? Manifestly by the power 
| of His word; His doctrine ; Histruth. By His 
' death in bearing witness unto the truth, Christ’s 
| blood becomes identified with His truth, and 
‘ cleanses the heart from sin and dead works to 


| serve the living God.’ 


‘ If the Son make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed.” ‘ Who gave Himself for 


There is not, so far as we are aware, a pas- 
| sage in the New Testament in which the doc- 





|trine of the vicarious and erpatory character of 
| the death of Christ is recognized. Nor were the 
| sacrificial victims in the Mosaical institute, vica- 
|rious and expiatory. ‘The offering of them was 
|an act of worship. ‘The sins of the offerers were 
/not transferred and imputed to them. Of this, 
‘there was only a singleinstance. And that was 
\in the case of the scape-goat. But this goat was 
not sacrificed. By having sins symbolically im- 
puted to it, it became unfitted for the altar. It 
was, therefore, conducted away and sent into the 
| wilderness. And even the man who conducted 
| it became ceremonially defiled. If our Lord Je- 
, sus Christ had had all the sins of men imputed 
|to Him, He must then have been thus rendered 
ceremonially defiled, and disqualified to be a fit- 
From these pre- 


ting and acceptable sacrifice. 
mises we come to the conclusion that the doc- 
trine of expiation is not recognized in Scripture, 
and of course, cannot be the ground of forgive- 
ness and justification. That he only has the 
promise of pardon whois penitent ; that he only 
can be justified who is personally righteous. 
There now remains to be examined the third 
point of difference : The Trinity of the Godhead. 
And in what passage of the Book of God is this 
doctrine declared ? 
knew any thing of it? Was it Moses, who al- 
ways spoke of God as one,and expressly declares 
that He is ‘one Lord?’ Was it Noah who, a 
full score of times, styles Him the Holy One, but 
never, the Holy Three? Was it the Apostle 
Paul, or John, or Peter, who invariably speak of 
God as one person, and Jesus Christ as another 
person, distinct from God. They never call the 
Mediator God, but the Son of God. Which class 
of believers, then, hold the Scriptural doctrine, 
we who are called liberal, or hey who are called 
Orthodoxt If the abetment of an unseriptural 
doctrine does unchristianize believers, is it, then, 
we, ot they, who are no Christians! We profess 
no doctrine which the Scriptures do not plainly 
teach. Our opponents concede this but charge 
us with delinquency in not believing more than 





Who of ‘the sacred writers 


we do. When it can be proved, to our convic- 
tion, that the Holy Scriptures teach more than 
we believe, they will have some just ground to 
deny us the Christian name, and withhold from 
us their Christian fellowship. If the Scriptures 
do not teach, either the constitutional viciosity 
of human nature, or the doctrine of vicarious 
expiation as the ground of the sinner’s pardon, 
or the tri-personality of God, then it is not we 
who are wanting, but it is they who are super- 
fluous and superstitious on the subject of faith. 
| And is it any less an error, and a mischievous 
error, to believe too much than it is to believe 
too little?’ The difference between the Roman- 
ists and the Protestants may be referred to the 
category of degree; the comparative more and 
the comparative Jess. Shall we, then, say that 
the former are on the safe side on account of 
their much faith? Are we not as strictly for- 





bidden to add unto, as to retrench from, the word 
of Ged? Will our brethren have the justice to 
think on these things? Let them be just if they 
cannot be charitable. We do not make the dif- 
ference between us and them, fundamental. And 
with what propriety can that be accounted funda- 
mental which cannot be found in the Scriptures 
of truth? 


8. F. 





For the Register. 


WILL ALL MEN BE FINALLY AND FOREVER 
HAPPY! NO. VII. 


Messrs. Epitors,—This correspondence has 
_ been of some length, and the subject of it of high 
importance, involving the character of divine 





' revelation and the greatest interests of man. 


The affirmative of the question has been set 
aside, especially as an article of Christian faith, 


upon the grounds that the Scriptures do not re- 


fer to it—that the idea of it never came distinctly 
to the minds of the sacred writers—that their 
writings are, in thought, word and phrase, loose, 
indefinite and popular, and do not prove it—that 
it cannot be inferred from the tendency of provi- 
dence, or the attributes of God, and therefore, it 
may be regarded, as among the things which 
are impossible—that although one class of 
Scripture texts, being strictly and literally inter- 
preted, proves it, yet another class, being in- 
terpreted in the same manner, does as clearly 
prove the opposite—that the Scriptures do not 
decide the question—that al] Christians do not 
believe it—and that if they were to, it would add 
nothing to their happiness or usefulness. 

These grounds, and several other things, 
have been examined in my replies to the six 
previous numbers of S. F., but whether removed 

‘or not, others will judge. Ithas been my aim 
‘to treat your and my friend (though personally 
to me unknown) and his arguments, with re- 
spect and courtesy ; well knowing that religious 
discussions can only be profitable, when prose- 
cuted in a fair and friendly manner, carefully 
avoiding all * flourish of weapons,’ or ‘ dexterity 
in giving jibes and thrusts,’ even at the ‘ Boston 
| Trumpet,’ or the ‘two redoubtable Editors of 
the city of Boston, who, some two or three 
years ago, met on mutual challenge, to set at 
rest almost the very question now before us '— 
that between future and no future punishment. 
S. F. is mistaken, if he supposes I had any 
agency in giving the ‘challenge’ referred to— 
but enough of this. No offence intended, and 
none taken. What is it? 
| Whether all men will be Aappy; not whether 
they will all exist? Not whether they will all 
be happy at death ; but whether they will all be 
finally and forever happy? ‘The affirmative of 
, this question, I have endeavored to show, is in 


To the question. 


' accordance with the will of God and the scheme 
of the gospel—sustained by the united voice of 

| Scripture, both of the old and New Testament, 
co-existent with the action of the divine attri- 
butes, with the tendencies of nature and provi- 
dence, with the nature of the huinan soul and its 
freedom of will and action. 


But in this number another ground of objec- 
tion is brought forward, viz., that of destruction, 
which involves materialism, that the soul dies 
with the body, &c. Disclaiming ‘ belief in end- 
less misery,’ he avers that the ‘ proper contrast 


of eternal life is eterna] death, not eternal mis- 
ery.’ ‘The dead know not anything,’ of course, 
‘they suffer nothing.’ This is an unexpected 
| change in the terms of the question, from hap- 
piness and misery to life and death; and with 


the change of /erms isa change also of meaning; 
| and the question now is, ‘ will all men finally and 
forever live? Well, be it so. We have proved 
| that all will be Aappy, and that proves they will 


| 
| live; for he admits that ‘the dead suffer nothing,’ 


| then, of course, they enjoy nothing ; and hence 
if all are happy, all will live. Solomon, in 
| Ecel. iv. 5, seems to be describing man as a 
mere creature of this world, an animal, in 
which light unbelievers generally view him; 
and as such, says of him, that, when dead, he 
knows nothing, and in the grave, can do nothing; 
giving him no pre-eminence above the beasts 
that perish. But this is evidently not Solomon’s 
view of man, but one held up in several places 
as a looking glass for idolators to see themselves 
in; for elsewhere he makes a great distinction 
between man and beast as to their minds, saying 
‘the spirit of man goeth upward,’ and ‘that of 
the beast goeth downward to theearth.’ (Eccl. 
iii. 21.) If the soul die with the body, and 
neither know anything after death, then death 
will annihilate the personal existence of all men; 
for all die, and beyond death there will be 
neither happiness nor misery for any man. He 
and the beast, in that case, are perfect equals. 
They have one animal life, one breath, one death, 
and go to one place—to know nothing, do noth- 
ing, suffer nothing, enjoy nothing—and ‘all man’s 
thoughts’ (i. e., plans and schemes of worldly 
pleasure and grandeur) ‘ perish.’ This confines 
all to this life, so that ‘a living dog is better 
than a dead lion.’ (Eccl. ix. 4.) These things 
said the wise man, that unbelievers in the im- 
mortality of the soul and in a future state, 
‘might see that they themselves are beasts.’ 
(Ecel. iii. 18.) But his doctrine is this—that 
the body only dies and returns to the dust, while 
the soul returns to God who gave it. (Eeel. 
xii. 7.) And thus his sentiments do not conflict 
at all with the words of Christ. ‘ Fearnot them 
that have power to kill the body, but are not 
able to kill the soul.’ (Matt. x. 28.) The 





whole book of Ecclesiastes, therefore, goes in 
favor of the position that all souls will live be- 
yond the death of the body; and if they live, S. 
F. admits thatthey may, nay must be happy; for 
the dead only know nothing, and remain in the 
house without windows. 

These few hints relative to the testimony of 
Solomon in favor of the nonentity of the dead, 
as quoted by my friend, will be sufficient for the 
present. I forbear to enter upon the former 
proof of the immortality of the human soul, its 
separate conscious existence after death, or 
upon the general disproof of its destruction or its 
personal annihilation in any case and at any 
‘time, believing such effort not called for, after 
| what I have said on those and kindred subjects. 
| In this discussion, S. F. has insisted that the 
language of Scripture is dose, indefinite and 
vague—nay more that is a dead letter till inter- 
preted, i. e., translated, as a letter written to 
|any one in a language unknown to him is a 
dead letter, till translated into his own tongue. 
And yet he says, ‘To every man the gosp@ is 
just what his honest convictions make it to be,’ 
not what Christ has declared it to be,—‘ through 
this medium comes to him the rule of his duty.’ 
Pray what valuable convictions can we have of 
truth or duty, based upon a dead letter, ‘ in an un- 
known tongue!’ (1 Cor. xiv. 19.) And further 
he avers, ‘ and while obeying this rule, however 
|far from absolute truth, (real truth) he cannot 
|commit sin, except constructively,’ i. e., in the 
| Opinion of others, not in the sight of God who 
| has given us no rule of faith and duty, but our 
(Own opinion. ‘ The Scriptures, in this way, 
| decide questions for an individual, when he is 
fully convinced in his own mind.’ ‘They de- 


= Ya ais 
jeide then for a denomination when they all 








adopt the same construction.’ Hence if we 
| translate God’s word, a dead letter, which we 
‘do not know, into our own opinions which we do 
know, then it is decided right and true in theolo- 
ey and morals, and moreover we have all the 
|advantage of modern improvement, refinement 
|and progress. Again he asserts that the texts 
| favoring final happiness and those favoring end- 
iless misery, ‘make out equally strong cases, 
both of them equally coffirmed by Scripture tes- 
timony.’ And therefore, each case proves the 
| other to be untrue, and hence we should believe 
neither. Well, suppose we treat the passages 
of Scripture that favor the doctrine of divine 
, sovereignty and those that favor free agency in 
‘the same way, or those that teach the punish- 
,ment of sinners and those that teach their par- 
\don, and reject all those doctrines as he does 
the two under consideration. And when he 
/makes out his list to prove destruction, and that 
to prove a future state or eternal life, we shall 
have nothing to do but to balance and dismiss 
them both. I regard my method of treating 
Scripture as much fairer and more usual than 
| this. 
| 3. F. is mistaken when he represents me as 
| taking ‘ my stand’ with others, ‘ on the ground 
of two salvations, one temporal, the other im- 
/mortal.’ I accord with him in the belief of but 
| one salvation, but will he tell us whether that 
salvation belongs to this world or another, see- 
ing he places the judgment, reign of Christ and 
the resurrection, in the present world exclusive- 
ily. There is but one eternal salvation to be en- 
joyed here by faith and hope, or possessed in 
heaven, though the sacred and other good wri- 
‘ters do sometimes speak of the state of the be- 
lievers on earth, as being that of ‘ everlasting 
| salvation,’ ‘ eternal redemption ° and the like, as 
| being preparatory and entitling to future glory 
which is endless. (Isa. xlv. 17, and Heb. ix. 
| 12.) That we may ‘ be saved by hope’ here ; 
and yet tne salvation be future and never 
ending, is easy to be understood. But how 
'Christ can give eternal life to any one in a 
future state, when his ‘ reign’ is limited to this, 
and his rewards and punishments are confined to 
this, is not so easily reconciled to the reflecting 
mind, unless indeed you say that the life is eter- 


‘nal ‘in the same way’ that the Hebrew servant 
| lived forever, i. e., restrained to this world. 
| (But I will say more of this mode of explaining 
| Seripture in another -_place.) All therefore 
_which my friend says about ‘ two salvations,’ a 
|‘ distinction ’ unknown to the ‘ Apostles,’ has 
| no reference to me or any arguments employed 
iby me. I have stood on the ground of man’s 
‘free moral agency—that repentance, faith and 
obedience were necessary to the ‘ great salva- 


/tion ’—that all impenitent unbelievers, as long 
as they continue such, come short of it—that 
‘the means of salvation must be employed before 
ithe end can be obtained or enjoyed—that the 
| kingdom of grace is preparatory to the kingdom 
of glory—that the kingdom of grace or reign of 
Christ as mediator, extends over the state of the 
living and the dead, and that, before any soul can 
enter into heaven, he must bow the knee to 
Christ and confess to God. But Jet me just in- 
quire how S. F. escapes the difficulty he attempts 
to place me in, with reference to the ‘ two sal- 
vations?’ He applies all the prophecies and 
other promises of God, quoted in proof of the 
final happiness of mankind, to men in this life, 
and avers ¢hat all have their fulfilment in the fu- 
ture of this world. Does he intend to imply 
that the future salvation in this world is all the 
future salvation we are to expect? Then, in- 
deed, when we die we shall ‘ know nothing," 
any of us, saints or sinners. He says also, 
speaking of death as the relicver of such as are 
weary of life in this world, ‘and do we not re- 
gard this world as the type of the future!’ 
Does this imply that there will be death ina 
future state to relieve those that become weary 
of life and feel it to be ‘a burden,’ as is the 
case in this? The Scriptures teach us that the 
soul of man cannot be killed or dissolved by any 
power short of that which created it, that it lives 
to God, when separated from the body by death, 
that it goeth upward and returneth to God its 
Father and Judge, to receive according to its 
improvement, and, in its renovated and resur- 
rection body, this body, ‘its own body’ 
‘ changed and made like unto the glorious body 
of Christ,’ it is to be the child and heir of God. 
But they no where justify the opinion that He 
will forget either the soul or body of any man 
in the grave, or in the state of the dead, nor so 
punish it as to annihilate its personal being ; for 
He saith (Isa. lvii. 16.) ‘I will not contend 
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forever, neither will I be always wroth, for the 
spirit should fail before me and the souls which I 
have made.’ Nor has death any power to de- 
stroy, cut off, or annihilate the soul, as may be. 
seen in the language of Scripture, descriptive of 
it. As when one dies, he is said to depart, to 

go the way of the earth, to be put far away, and 
our Lord said of the dead, ‘he sleepeth.’ That 
which is annihilated, or has ceased to exist or 
live, cannot depart, go away, be put away, or 
sleep; for sleep imparts being, rest, waking, 

and the other terms express being, action, pur- 
pose. The French notion of death being an eter- 
nal sleep was a contradiction in terms, and so is 
destruction when applied to the soul, other than 
figuratively. 

l have made these somewhat desultory re- 
marks upon the ‘destruction of the wicked,’ 
and my ‘ two salvations’ as S. F. calls them 
somewhat to my expense, (though I believe he 
intended somebody else when he applied them 
to the correspondent of the Register,) not so 
much because he believes or publishes them, as 
because they are opposed to that view of the 
holy Scriptures which I feel to be sacred and 
true, and which, in this discussion, he honestly 
| doubts, and] endeavor to sustain. Of the whole 
/ subject let the serious and intelligent reader 
judge for himself. Y. &. 
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IS THIS DISUNION TO BE PERPETUATED! 

[We continue our extracts on Sectarianism from 
Dick’s Improvement of Society by the Diffusion of 
Knowledge. } 

The disunion of the Christian Church is not 
to be perpetual. We are certain, that a period 
is hastening on when its divisions shall be healed, 
when its boundaries sha!] be enlarged, and when 
‘ the name of Jehovah shall be one throughout all 
the earth.’ At some period or other, therefore, 
in the lapse of time, a movement towards such a 
| union mustcommence. It cannot take place be- 
| fore the attention of the religious world is direct- 
| ed to this object. And why should not such a 
| movement commence at the present moment! 
Why should we lose another year, or even 
| another month, before we attempt to concert 
measures, in order to bring about a consumma- 
| tion so devoutly to be wished for! The present 
| eventful period is peculiarly auspicious for this 
| purpose ; when the foundations of tyranny, in- 
| justice, and error are beginning to be shaken ; 
| when knowledge is making progress among ev- 
| ery order of society ; when reforms in the state, 
_and in every subordinate department of the com- 
| munity, are loudly demanded by persons of ev- 
| ery character and of every rank ; when the evils 
| attached to our ecclesiastical institutions are 
| publicly denounced ; when the Scriptures are 
translating into the languages of every tribe ; 
/and when missionary enterprises are carrying 
| forward in every quarter of the habitable globe. 
| ‘To attempt a union of all true Christians at the 
present crisis, would, therefore, be nothing more 
‘than falling in with the spirit of the age, and 
| acting in harmony with those multifarious move- 

ments which are destined to be the means of en- 
lightening and renovating the human race ; and 
| at no period since the Reformation could such an 
attempt have been made with more sanguine ex- 
pectations, and greater prospects of success.— 
All eyes are now turned towards some eventful 
and auspicious era, when the light of science 
shall shine refulgent, when abuses shall be cor- 
rected, evils remedied, society meliorated, and 
its various ranks brought into more harmonious 
association. And shall Christians alone remain 
shut up in their little homesteads, apart from 
each other, stickling about phrases, and contend- 
ing about forms, without ever coming forth to 
salute each other in the spirit of union, and to 
give an impulse to the moral machinery that is 
hastening forward the world’s improvement and 
regeneration! Such a surmise cannot be in- 
dulged : it would be a libel on the Christian 
world, and a reproach on the religion of which 
they profess themselves the votaries. I trust 
there are thousands in every department of the 
Church who are ardently longing to break down 
the walls of partition which separate them from 
their brethren, and anxiously waiting for an op- 
portunity of expressing their sentiments, and of 
giving the right hand of fellowship ‘to all who 
love our Lord Jesus in sincerity.’ 

In any attempts that may be made to promote 
this great object, mutual concessions behoove to be 
| made by all parties. One general principle, that 
| requires to be recognized, is this,—that every 
| opinion and practice be set aside which 1s caknowl- 
edged on all hands to have no direct foundation in 
Scripture, but is a mere human fabrication, in- 
troduced by accident or whim; such as the ob- 
servance of fast and preparation days previous to 
the participation of the Lord’s Supper, kneeling 
in the act of partaking of that ordinance, repeat- 
| ing the Athanasian Creed in the regular services 
‘of the Church, &c. &c. It is a striking and re- 
| markable fact, that the chief points about which 
| Christians are divided are points on which the 
volume of inspiration is silent, and which the 
presumption and perversity of men have attached 
to the Christian system, and interwoven with 
the truths and ordinances of religion ; and there- 
fore, were the line of distinction clearly drawn 
between mere human opinions and ceremonials, 
and the positive dictates of revelation, and the 
one separated from the other, the way would be 
prepared for a more intimate and harmonious 
union in the Church of Christ. Asa prepara- 
tive measure to such a union, a friendly inter- 
course between the different sects should be so- 
licited and cherished. Enlightened ministers of 
different denominations should occaisonally ex- 
change pulpits, and officiate for each other in 
the public exercises of divine worship. This 
would tend to show to the world, and to each 
other, that there is no unholy jealousy or hos- 
tile animosity subsisting between them, which 
their present conduct and attitude too frequently 
indicate. It would also be productive of “many 
conveniences, in the case of a minister being in- 
disposed, or absent from home, as his place 
could frequently be supplied, without the least 
expense or inconvenience, by his brethren of oth- 
er denominations. It would likewise show to the 
mass of professing Christians, that the doctrines 
promulgated, and the duties enforced, by minis- 
ters of different denominations, are substantially 
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the same. What a disgrace to the Christian 
name, that such a friendly intercourse has never 
yet been established ; or, when it occasionally 
happens, that it should be considered as an ex- 
traordinary and unlooked for phenomenen !— 
What a strange and unexpected report must be 





received by Christian converts in heathen lands, | 
when they are told that Christian ministers in | 
this country, who were instrumental in sending 
missionaries to communicate tothem the knowl- 
edge of salvation, are actuated by so much jeal- 
ousy, and stand so much aloof from each other, 
for the purpose of addressing their fellow-men 
on subjects connected with their everlasting in- 


terests, and refrain from joining in unison in the | 
ordinances of religion, although many of them 
expect, ere long, to join in harmony in the ser- | 
vices of the sanctuary above! It is to be hoped, 
that such a disgrace to the Christian cause will | 
soon be wiped away, and its inconsistency | 
clearly perceived by all who are intelligent and 
‘right-hearted men.’ 

Such a friendly intercourse and correspon- 
dence as now suggested would be far more effi- 


cient in preparing the way for a cordial union | 
of Christians, than the deliberations and discus- | 
sions of a thousand doctors of divinity, delegat- | 
ed to meet in councils to settle the points in| 


dispute between the different sects. This ob- | 


ject, I presume, will never be acocmplished by 
theological controversy, or by any attempt to 
convince the respective parties of the futility or | 
erroneousness of their peculiar opinions; but, on 

the ground of their being brought nearer to each 

other, and more firmly united in the mutual ex- | 
ercise of the Christian virtues, and in the bonds 

of Christian affection. And when such an har- 
moneous intercourse shall be fully effected, it 
will form a more glorious and auspicious era in 
the history of the Christian Church, than has 
ever occurred since the ‘good tidings of great 
ioy’ were proclaimed in the plains of Bethle- 
hem, or since the day of Pentecost, when ‘the 
whole multitude of them that believed were of 
one heart, and of one soul, and had all things 


’ 
common. 
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BOSTON, NOVEMBER 18, 1843. 


THE OBJECT AND PURPOSE OF CHRIST'S 
DEATH. 
We copy the following article from the New 
York Evangelist, and we should be greatly oblig- 
ed if that Journal would copy our remarks ia reply 


to it. We thank the writer for presenting this 


‘Problem for the Unitarian,’ and shall be ready 
to consider any other problem he may choose to 


offer to our consideration. 
PROBLEM FOR THE UNITARIAN. 


‘We cannot see how the disbeliever in a vi- 
earious atonement ean account for the life, suf- 
ferings, and death of Christ. They were most 
wonderful, viewed in any light; but if not re- 
varded as an expedient to satisiy justice, and to 
inake atonement for sin, they are utterly inex- 
plicable. Even on the supposition that he was 
a mere man, he was not obliged to die. He 
was not subject to the inexorable fate of mortals. 
Death is solely the result of sin ; 
sinless, and death was therefore no part 6f his 
allotment. ‘ No man taketh my life from me ; 
but Llav it down of myself." Why then, he 
died, unless for some most important end, which 


but Christ was 


could not be accomplished by any means short 
of such an event, cannot be explained. 

It does not explain it, to suppose that Christ 
suffered and died for the mere purpose of setung 
an example. That this might have been a sub- 
ordinate object, is true; but if it was the main 
or the ultimate end of the procedure, the meaus 
he took to secure it were altogether disprepor- 
tionate. The sacrifice of a being endowed with 
qualities so singularly excellent, 
furnished with supernatural gifts, 
teach mankind how to behave in their afflictions, 
does not evince the wisdom which God has man- 
ifested in all his other works. Besides, whatis 
the example which the sufferings and death of 
Christ afford? It is the example of an innocent 
man subjected to the most cruel treatinent—per- 
fect obedience rewarded as the most flagitious 
erime—the greatest holiness doomed to the se- 
verest misuse—an example, which if unexplain- 
ed by any other circumstance, the most fright- 
ful and disgusting the world ever saw. If this 
were Christ's ob je ct, he has most miserably 
failed. He never manifested any extraordinary 
exemplary deportment. If we disallow the ex- 
istence of afflictive experience beyond 
what is visible—some terrible suffering from an 
unseen source—his anguish and cries, his bloody 
sweat in the garden, and his pitiful ery on the 
cross, seem to be entirely unmanly. The de- 
sertion of his friends, and the cruelty of his en- 
emies, he might have borne with far greater 
composure. Many of his followers, in all ages, 
have endured much sorer evil than he experi- 
enced, with far more apparent magnanimity and 
self-possession. So far from setting an example 
of patience and self-possession in the hour of 
suffering and trial, he might be commended to 
the example of some of his own followers. 

Neither is the stranve event we are consider- 
ing explained by supposing it to have been en- 
dured, in order to prove the truth of the doe- 
trines he taught. The death of Christ adds very 
little, it anything, to the credibility of the gos- 
pel. The martyrdom of Peter, or Paul, or of 
any of his disciples, was a far more satisfactory 
testimony to its truth. Christ died in defence 
of an opinion: the martyrs in attestation of a 
fact. Men are often exceedingly zealous for 

opinions and doctrines which are false ; 
have carried their attachment to them to the al- 
tar and the stake. But this zeal affords no 
proof of their truth. It proves, perhaps, that 
the zealot was sincere, but that is all. A man 
might die a thousand deaths for his doctrines or 


and so richly 


simply to 


some 





and | 


transgressed. 
ural. The bitter anguish, the bloody sweat, 
the awful desertion, and the expiring cry are 
explained. ‘There appears po enormity of mis- 
usage, no weakness, no infliction without pur- 


opinions, and yet we should never think of be- | 


lieving them any more. But the ease is differ- 
ent where a man endures martyrdom for his un- 
wavering adherence to a representation of facts. 


His death, then, would indicate his honesty not | 


only, but would furnish an argument for the 
credibility of the alleged fact 
the fact just so far as it proved his sincerity. 





it would prove 


Now Christ had promulgated certain doctrines | 


and opinions, which he believed to be true. 
Would he prove them so by suffering and dying 
in their defence! He would prove that he 
thought them to be true—that he was sincere in 
the belief of his own doctrines. But it would 
not prove at all that he was not mistaken, igno- 
rant,or deceived. But his martyred disciples 
based the truth of the doctrines they declared 
upon the existence of certain facts. If those 
facts were admitted, the doctrines must be be- 
lieved of course. In attestation of these facts, 
which they had seen with their own eyes, and 
heard with their own ears, they voluntarily sub- 
mitted to imprisonment, torture, and death— 
thus proving, not only their own sincerity, but 
the existence of the facts to which they testified, 
and of course to the truth of the doctrines which 
grew out of those facts. There was no oppor- 
tunity for ignorance or mistake—a certainty 
which cannot be predicated of any opinions 
which they might hold or promulgate. The 
death of Christ, therefore, is valueless in com- 
parison with the death of his followers. Of 
course then, this was not the object of his death. 
He never left his truth supported by such un- 
satisfactory and unsubstantial proof. * Believe 
me for the very works’ sake.’ 

On the contrary, how completely does the 
whole mystery find solution in the theory that 
his sufferings were endured, and his death sub- 
mitted to, as an expiatory sacrifice for sin—as 
a satisfaction to the Jaw which men have violat- 
ed, and as an expedient by which God can con- 
sistently and honorably forgive those who have 





every Unitarian who reads it. 


ous atonement, to make an assertion so obvious- 
ly absurd as this, ‘ that the death of Christ adds 
very little if anything to the credibility of the 
Gospel.’ In the mind of every enlightened 
Christian believer the credibility, of the Gospel 
hinges upon the death of Christ, upon the cir- 
cumstances amid which this death occurred, 
upon the manner in which it was met, and the 
events that followed it. Disprove the death of 
Christ, show that it never occurred, and by con- | 
| sequence you disprove the resurrection ; and dis- 
| prove the death and resurrection of Christ, show 
unfeigned surprise it gave us to read some por- that they ought to be set aside oe NE 

Unitarians have been | the Gospel history, and the credibility of the 
Gospel is destroyed. Had not these facts oc- 
‘curred, the question of the credibility, in all 
‘probability, would never have been one for us| 
There would have been no Gospel | 


Upon this supposition all is nat- 


pose or end.’ 
SOME REMARKS ON THE ‘PROBLEM,’ WITH A 
FEW WORDS AS TO ITS SOLUTION. 

The problem here proposed is easily an- 
swered, and to our own minds one or two other 
problems far more difficult are suggested by the 
one here set forth. Upon these points we will 
speak presently. We wish first to express the 





tions of the above article. 
charged with a want of reverence for the Savior, 
with heaping insult and indignity upon him. 
They have even been ranked with the traitor, 
Judas. But may we not challenge the writer of | '° settle. 
the above to find in any Unitarian work any | 





that claimed our faith. 
We have urged this topic because it meets one 


, 


passages concerning Jesus Christ so derogatory | 

to him as the following. ‘ If this were Christ's | of the points presented in the above ‘ Problem. 
object’ (viz., to set an example) ‘he has most One would think it was to some extent a pretty | 
miserably failed. He never manifested any ex- satisfactory account to give of the death of 
‘The de- Christ, to say that it was a necessary prelimina- | 


traordinary exemplary deportment.’ . 
sertion of his friends, and the cruelty of his ene- ‘nary to the resurrection, which event 1s of the | 
mies, he might have borne with far greater, utmost importance to our faith and hope. Our) 
composure. Many of his followers, in all ages, Savior himself connects these two events, and | 
have endured much sorer evil than he experi- | assigns the one (the resurrection ) “s reason 
enced with far more apparent magnanimity and for the other, (the crucifixion.) ‘ Therefore 
self possession. So far from setting anexample does the Father love me because I lay down my | 
of patience and self possession in the hour of life, that I might take it up again.’ John x. 17. 
suffering and trial, he might be commended to| The propounder of the ‘ Problem’ seems to) 
the example of some of his own followers.’ In overlook the resurrection entirely. He keeps it | 
any view of the ‘ objects ’ or causes of Christ's out of sight. He never refers to it. But it. 
sudgrings and death, these statements are indi-  caunot and should not be kept out of sight. It 
cative.of a want of a just reverence for and is a great and important fact, for St. aul says 
appreciation of his character, and had they been | ° if Christ be not risen our preaching is vain, 
uttered by a Unitarian, they would have been , your faith also is vain.’ It cannot be separated, 


assailed and held up to merited indignation and ,as the above writer seems disposed to separate 
rebuke in every orthodox publication in the land. | it, from the death of Christ, and that death can- | 

If the writer had wished to set forth the un- not be separated from the hfe that preceded it, 
soundness of the doctrines of ‘a vicarious atone- There are two mistakes or misconceptions made 
ment,’ to present an argument against it in the by the writer in the Evangelist, and by all 
exhibition of some of its evil influences, he could | who maintain the * vicarious atonement,’ viz., 
not have done this more successfully, in our judg- they separate the death of Christ from everything 
ment, than in what he has written above. If it else in his history, they look at it by itself alone, | 
be necessary, in order to sustain the ‘ vicarious | and they dwell only upon its physical sufferings 
These 


fection of the Savior’s moral character, to admit | mistakes are so fatal and injurious, that in an- 


atonement,” to detract trom the majesty and per- as embracing all its efficacy and power. 


or maintain that he * most miserably failed’ in swering the * Problem ’ we deem it Important to 
setting an example, that for alesson in ‘ patience unfold them at seme length. \ 
and self possession in the hour of suffering and The death of Christ, if we would intelligibly 
trial he might be commended to the example of account for it, if we would understand its effect 
some of his own followers,’ who have borne de- | and efficacy. is not to be separated from the rest 
sertion and cruelty * with far greater composure,’ of hishistory. He did not live, and teach, and 
—if it be necessary to admit or maintain this we work miracles forone purpose, and die for another. 
are satisfied that the doctrine has no foundation [fe did not vield up his life upon the cross, for an 
in a right interpretation of the New Testament, object totally distinet from that to which that life 
The death of 


regarded as distinct and dis- 


or in a just conception of the purposes of Christ's had previously been devoted. 
We 


sufferings and death.’ Christ ts not to be 
are told in Seripture that in his sufferings, 1. e., connected in its object and influences from the 


mission, his * life, 
in the manner in which he bore them, Christ left) other events of his life and mission ; nor would it 
us an example that we ‘ should follow his steps.” The same neces- 


But 


might rather in this respect, ‘ be commended to between the miracles and the moral teachings 


be of any avail without them. 


1 Peter ii. 21. this writer says no; he sary and inseparable connexion subsists here, as 


the example of some of his own followers.” of our Savior. ‘Together they are valuable, im- 


We are told in Scripture that the captain of our portant, conclusive ; separate, disjoin them, and 


salvation was made ‘ perfect through sufferings.’ both become only partially insignificant. Had our 
: ‘ 7 e . ’ » . 
Hebrews ii. 10. But this writer says no! He Savior come into the world, and merely wrought 


cht have » these sufferings ‘“w Baw'| ot ; 
might have borne these sufferings ‘with far the miracles he performed, without communi- 


greater composure.’ ‘He never manifested eating any truth, without uttering any instrue- 


any extraordinary exempliry deportment.” * He tion for man’s guidance and government, the 


most miserably failed’ if this were his object. 


miracles would have been useless and 


insig- 
We know not how this may sound in orthodox  jjfeant. 


However clearly attested, they would 


ears ; but we know that it will shock and pain paye been valueless. 


They would have estab- 
Had he 
world and merely communicated 


without 


tate ee . 
Itis widely dif lished nothing, confirmed nothing. 
ferent from the view we take of the conduct, and éome into the 


the feelings of highest reverence and admiration jis moral instructions, working any 


we cherish toward the character of Christ. Jt miracles, the instractions would have been of 
is false in fact, even on the orthodox ground of jittle avail, they would have had little authority, 
a ‘vicarious atonement.’ Even if we allow ‘the or force, would: haue gathered to Geanessiuen 
existence of some afflictive experience beyond which is now 
what is visible,’ and admit the horrible idea, that | r¢ posed in them, would never have become the 


| 


none of that reverence and faith 


in order to satisfy the justice of God, he suffered moral standard and guide of the world, would 


in his own person in a single hour the concen- | peyer have been to us a revelation from God. 


trated agony of punishment due to the sin of the We cannot give up one and attach much authority 


hole an race (a “eonsintent aad honorable : 
whole human race (a * consistent and honorable | ang importance to the other. We cannot do with- 


expedient ’ truly’)—even if we admit this, it is oy: both. Unite them and they form a chain 
not true, it is, in our judgment, irreverent and which cannot be broken; each then becomes 
blasphemous falsehood to say that ‘he most important, and together they become irresistible 


miserably failed ’—that ‘he never manifested 


and conclusive. 
any extraordinary exemplary deportment,’ that, <), had Christ come into the world and mere- 
‘he might be commended to the example of ly suffered death by crucifixion on Mount Cal- 

a lesson 
Whatever 
causes we assign for the sufferings of Christ, 


some of his own followers’ to learn 


vary, Without uttering a word of instruction, or | 


of ‘patience and self-possession.’ 


working a single miracle, had his death of ago- 


_’ | ny and shame been merely the close of an ordi- 
whether those which are natural, obvious, ‘ vie- nary life spent in the carpenters’ shop, at Naz- 
ible on the pages of his history, or those which areth, without any of those teachings, labors, 
are conjured up from the dark mazes of a meta- snteifien, thavs Wendest) wenls, ial wend 
physical theology, whether we concur with | 4.) works, which marked his public ministry, 


Scripture that he suffered ‘ the just for the un- that death, even with the resurrection that fol- 


just that he might bring us to God,’ or adopt the lowed it, would not hold the place it now does | 


" > re ‘ > We { > A > . 2 
notion that he suffered, * the just mstead of the iy our faith and affections, would not exert the 


unjust,” that he might satisfy divine justice and influences it now does upon our hearts and con- 


“Ar rile . « . ‘ver “*V116Pe@ p . . 
reconcile God to man,—whatever causes We | sciences. It would have taught. us nothing, it 


assign for the sufferings and death of Christ.) would have satisfactorily proved nothing. It 
whatever views we entertain of the nature and | would have been forgotten but for the resurrec- | 
prontnemng were wiclesg gr oy ies speed tion, and had that and even the ascension been 
and operation of that death, it is still true, and incontestably proved the whole would still have 
equally true, that nothing can exceed the wis- been only an enigma, a mystery, to which we 
dom, the gentleness, the benevolence, the calm could attach no intelligible signification. It would 
self-possession, the holy resignation and patience not have constituted Christ the Savior of the | 
which he manifested during the Jast hours of his | one. 
life, from the time that he met his disciples in | 


the the 
paschal feast, to the moment that he expired 


So on the other hand; had our Savior | 


: come into the world and simply communicated | 


small ‘upper chamber’ to celebrate 


his moral instructions, and wrought his miracles | 
in attestation of his authority to deliver those | 


In all these scenes, he has left |. : ae | 
instructions, and closed his career of ministry | 


upon the cross. 
an example that has challenged the reverence ne 
2 dire. . and instruction in an ordinary and peaceful man- 
and admiration of the world, and that once wrung | Le gota, 
aie tpi : > ner, in sickness and death, and been laid ina 
even from infidel lips the admission, ‘ Socrates | : 
: iad ete : grave, remaining sealed and unopened to this, 

died like a philosopher, Jesus Christ like a God.’ | 
2 ; ’ \day, there would have been an incompleteness, | 
We commend to this orthodox writer the aequi- | ~ 


sition of a little of that reverence for the charac- , iP «| 
: . ‘been something wanting. ‘The last great link | 
ter of Jesus, to which even some] infidels have | . : 

stained |connecting us with heaven and God would be | 
attained. | 


}an insufficiency in the work ; there would have | 


We commend to his pe als 

s perusal also, | , 

: > I >| absent, and the rest would be weakened, shorn | 

*‘ Newcomb’s Observations on our Lord’ more a | 

ial of their power and value. ‘The instructions and | 

n) ° . - ° | 

: : | miracles of the life, would be without the strong | 

after reading which, we | ‘ : . tet, 

; ‘HT not ; 3 confirmation, the high and conclusive Saneteany 
trust, he will not again attempt to sustain and | . : 

’ be Fae pt Sustain au | they now derive from the death and resurrection. | 

prove the ‘ vicarious atonement ’ by depreciating | 


ene | Both are needed. ‘* What God hath thus joined | 
the moral character of the Savior. . 
together therefore, Jet not man put asunder.’ | 


Again, says this writer, * neither is the strange Let not the death of Christ be separated from 
event we are considering explained by supposing | the life of Christ. In forming our conceptions | 
it to have been endured in order to prove the | 


jof him as the Savior, we must embrace in 
truth of the doctrines he taught. The death of | one view the whole of his history as given us| 
Christ adds very little, if anything to the credi- | in the New ‘Testament, and remember that the | 
bility of the Gospel.’ This surely isa discovery | whole of that history bears upon the same great 
in Christian evidences. The death of Christ | ong. a 


especially section viii. chapter 1, part 2. 
our Lord’s fortitude ;’ 


That end was our salvation from sin, that 
adds little to the credibility of the Gospel! then ,end was to bring us to God by bringing us to 
the resurrection, the ascension, add little to the | holiness, to lead the wandering creatures of 
credibility of the Gospel. Then if Christ had | God to their Heavenly Father's favor by lead- 
shrunk from death, had denied or resigned his |ing them to repentance and newness of life, and 
office and commission rather than meet death, |in every word of meekness, or wisdom, or con-| 
had preserved his life, as he might have done, | solation which fell from his lips, in every act in 
by acknowledging that he was not the Messiah 
that he claimed to be, the Gospel would be as 
credible as it is now, as worthy of our faith, as 


which he left an example for our comfort or 
guidance, in all that he did and said and suffer- 
ed, whea he was travelling through the cities 
and villages of Galilee, in all this he was la- 
boring for and promoting this end, as well as 
when with weary and fainting steps he ascend- 


satisfying to the hopes and aspirations of our 
souls. But what folly to assert this; what 
folly, in order to sustain the doctrine of a vieari- 








ed the hill ef Calvary to die in agony and 
shame. In and through all the facts of his his- 
tory, all the teachings of his wisdom, all the 
beauty and perfectness of his example, in and 
through all ef these, and their influence when 
united and combined, he becomes our Savior 
and brings us to God. 

We answer therefore and object to the ‘ Prob- 
lem,” and to the whole scheme of the ‘ vicarious 
atonement,’ that it separates the death of Christ 
from every ether event in his history, holds it 
up to view singly, and then asks how we can 
account for it, but by acknowledging that it was 
to satisfy divne justice. It cannot, upon any 
just principles of interpreting the New Testa. 
ment, be so separated. It must be viewed in 
connexion with the life that preceded, and the 
events which followed it, and thus viewed, it is 
easily accounted for, unless it be contended that 
the doctrine of life and immortality brought to 
light in the gospel, is of no importance. 

Again, the ‘ Problem,’ by implication, and 


the doctrine of the ‘ vicarious atonement’ of 


necessity, ove:looks the moral power of the cross, 


. | 
and dwells only or chiefly on the physical suffer- | 
ings of Christ, as if these were our only pledges | 
of the divine mercy, as if in them only was to be | 


found the way of reconciliation. 


the ‘vicarious atonement’ enlarge upon this 
They exhaust language and imagery 


topic. 


that they may pourtray a moving picture of the | 
igonies of the crucifixion, as if there existed 
some mysterious efficacy in these agonies, a 
nysterious connexion between these and human | 
But we put it to the writer of the | 
him in| 


salvation. 


‘Problem’ and all who coneur with 


coctrine, is not this a misapprehension of the 
real power of the cross, the true efficacy of 


Christ’s death? 


ing he endured, in itself considered, be of any) 
avail in the counsels of God, of any effect on 
The meek- 


the hearts of nen? We say no. 


nes with which he submitted to suffering, the 
forttude with which he endured pain, the free- 
dom, the disinterestedness, the faith in God and | 
the lve to man, under the influence of which he 
laid cown his life, the majesty and loveliness of 
the moral qualities which he exhibited and em- | 
balmel in his death, these are the things that 
give efficacy to the death of Christ, the things 


that command our faith, win our affections, ex- r 
jt branches of the descendants of the martyr has 


cite our reverence and prompt to obedience. 


was the exhibition of these qualities that made 


the centurion exclaim at 


‘ truly chis man was the Son of God.’ Tt was for 
the exhibition of these qualities that the Savior 


was ‘ ified up’ that we might believe on him and 
that believing ‘we might not perish but have ever- 
Jasting life.” (We commend this account which 


the Savior gives of the purpose of his death, 


Can the mere physical suffer- 


the foot of the cross 


ferings, a8 it supposes. They are important | 
only, they can have efficacy, either with God or | 
upon man, only in and through the moral quali- | 
ties of character connected with them, called 
forth and exemplified by them, which qualities | 
the writer of the ‘ Problem’ either overlooks or 
depreciates. As these sufferings did, in our | 
judgment, call out and nobly exemplify high 
moral qualities, qualities which excite our rev- 
erence, inspire us with gratitude and confirm our 
faith in Jesus Christ, as the Son of God, the | 
promised Messiah, which reverence, gratitude, | 
faith, would not be awakened within us had these 
qualities not been exhibited, it satisfies us to be- 
lieve that the exemplification and illustration of 
these qualities was one great object of these suffer- 


ings. This sufficiently accounts for them. It is not 
necessary to suppose, that there was any ‘ bitter 
experience beyond what was visible’—or that 
Jesus was penetrated at this time with ‘a sense | 
of God's indignation.’ 





For the Register. 

ANCIENT BIBLES. 

In various secular and religious periodicals, 
we have noticed, during the past year, that 





notice of Rev. Mr. Stebbins’ Discourse at Leom- 
‘inster, have reminded us, of a copy which we 
| had the privilege of examining this last summer, 
in the beautiful village of Lunenburg. The | 
claim set up for this ancient copy of the Bi- | 
ble is, that it is the identical copy owned by the | 
celebrated martyr John Rogers, who suffered at 
Smithfield, England, and is now in a family | 


whose members are said to be some of his de- 
With this Bible, there was shown 
to us, a letter from the former Librarian of the 


scendants. 


American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, the 
late Christopher Columbus Baldwin, of which 


the following is a copy. His opinion on such a 


subject is entitled to great consideration. 


My Dear Sir,—lt has been often mentioned 
to me that the copy of the Bible which belonged 
to the memorable martyr, John Rogers, was | 
brought to this country by his descendant, and 
was still somewhere in existence. I[ was told 
only a few weeks ago, by a gentleman from 
New London, Con., that he had heard that it 
had been carried to the western part of New 
York. The tradition, however, in the different 


been uniform, that the English translation which 
he had in his family was brought to this country. 

As there are no dates in the Buble to show 
‘when it was printed, we must look elsewhere 
for itsage. Asit is not divided into verses, 
and is what is called Black Letter, it is tolera- 


much has been written in relation to anctent | 


Preachers of | CoP%s Of the Bible. These, with your recent | 


‘Worcester, Oct. 11, 1834. [ 


lowed be thy name : Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done, in earth even as the same in heav- 
en is. Give us O Lord our daily bread this day : 








‘Our Father which in heaven art, Lord hal- INTERESTING ANECDOTE 


Mr. Newman and Jacob Abbott. —A few Sun- 
days ago a stranger who had been observed join- 
ing very attentively both in the morning and 
afternoon services at Littlemore, begged per- 
mission in the evening to introduce himself to 
Mr. Newman. It proved to be none other than 
the well-known author of the ‘Corner Stone’ 
and the ‘ Young Christian ;’ and the object of 
his call was to express his deep and sincere ob- 
ligations to Mr. Newman for the severe stric- 
tures which had been made upon his work some 
time since in the Tracts for the Times. He con- 
orn 9 ant Aap the greatest effect upon his 
by Re, L mind, and that he should write very differently 
aout i848. Theological Seminary, Andover, | now, Mr. Newman asked if there were anything 

Reverend AND Dear Sir :—I have intended a — agge ston ip es parted 
for many months to write to you, and to tell you Fo therwegae | ws - - se ones ea ag 
what a deep interest I take in the welfare of the | withdraw . aces eens be 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland, and in the ef. | awa or changed. . [Eag. Churchman. 
forts which you and others are making to pro- | THE BRITISH CRITIC. 
mote it. Some one has sent me the numbers of | The next piece of intelligence relates to the 
the Witness containing an account of your pro- editorship of the ‘ 
ceedings. Whether I am indebted for this favor | 
to you, or to some other friend, I know not.— | ; 
But I have read the history of your debates and the Oxford party. Many of its expresso, 
your doings with inexpressible delight and satis- | Opinions have far exceeded anything that is coy. 
faction, ai ct vet ear o- pir. re be tained in the famous ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ jy 
courage and self-denial and the fear of God, suf- | : P 
daiaas se meet the exigencies of the occasion.— engnnee, ein ane ghostly pretension, 
But as the business has proceeded, I have seen Yet it has been edited with wonderful ability 
more and more evidence that God is with you of | and has proved to the world that the Oxford 
a truth, and that there isa reviving of that noble | party |ias an ‘ idea to offer.” Whether we are 
spirit which has distinguished Scotland in past | ,, expect that another journal will be established 
ages—a spirit which no prospectof worldly good}. . K - 
can turn aside, and no danger can subdue.—| '" "8 place we are notinformed. The quotation 
There are multitudes in this country who are | which follows would seem to represent the sur- 
saying, The Lord be praised for what is doing | render of their organ as a magnanimous act of 
in Scotland. If those who are standing up for | haenilt wet f na. 
the honor, and purity, and independence of the | tumility on the part of the Tractarians. 
Presbyterian Church, are enabled, by Divine | ‘ We are enabled,’ says the English Church- 
grace, to finish what they have begun, they will, inan, ‘to announce to our readers a fact, which 
I doubt not, see more and more clearly that they in ordinary times would be one of very little mo- 
have the approbation of the Great Shepherd of ment; but to which recent circumstances have 
Israel, and in due time a rich blessing, yea, show- | conspired to impart an almost universal interest 
ers of blessings, will come upon you; and your that the new number of the British Critic is the 
ministers and churches will know how much | Jast that will appear under the present manage- 
better it is to enjoy the presence of the Savior, | ment. We understand that the Editor has sip- 
and the blessings of his grace, than the patron- _nified to the publishers, that not only he, but all 
age, such as it is, and must be, of civil govern- | his friends, purpose to withdraw at once from 
ment. My heart's desire and prayer to God is, the Review. ‘This step, it is superfluous to re- 
that Ife would inspire you and those who are | mark, will be regarded with very various feelings 
joined with you, with heavenly wisdom, and with | in different quarters ; though we believe that 
the Spirit of love, and a sound mind, so that you | some who profess most to rejoice at it, will in 
may know how to dispose of every difficulty, | the end be the most disappointed. We could 
and how to endure every suffering, and how to name several whose occupation will be gouve 
act purely for God, and to leave events with him. | when there is no British Critic to eavil at. With 

I shall be looking out with great solicitude for all reasonable persons, however, it cannot but 
information as to the measures you adopt, and | be taken as another noble sacrifice laid upon the 
the issues of your labors. The Lord guide, and altar of our Chureh’s peace. Our prayers for 
strengthen, and prosper you,and bless his Church | the Church are, that she may prove herself wor- 
with all spiritual blessings. | thy of such disinterested devotion on the part of 

* * * ,; some of her most gifted children. Our thoughts, 

Iam, with great esteem aud love, your bro- | of course, at the same time embrace Mr. New- 
ther, LEONARD WOODS. | MAN’S resignation of St. Mary's, and the cessa- 

is tion of the Tracts for the Times; aud most ear- 

The following very interesting letter has just | nestly do we hope that the time may come when 
heen received by Dr. Chalmers, enclosing the | We may all be more united in the bonds of Chris- 


: : tian love ; for assuredly there is work enough 
ands > on t , S 220 « 46/. ° : ee ' . . 
handsome contribution of $ wr 46/. from a for all to do ; and we can ill afford to be weak- 


As we forgive our debtors, so forgive our debts 
we pray. Into Temptation lead us not: From 
evil make us free: For Kingdom, Power, and 
Glory thine ; Both now and ever be.’ P. 











From the Edinburgh Witness. 


AMERICAN LETTERS. 


Copy of a letter from Dr. Leonard Woods to Dr. 





British Critic,’ the quarterly 
journal which has heretofore been controlled by 


single Presbyterian congregation in the ‘ far 


bly certain that it came from the press as early 
as 1560. 
into verses was done by Robert Stephens while 
on his way from Paris to Geneva in 1550, and 


The first division of the scriptures 


This was 


west :"— 
Danville, Kentucky, August 20, 1843. 
Reverenp anp Dear Sir:—Permit me through 


ened by intestine divisions when heresy and in- 
fidelity are at our gates.’ 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCTATION. 








this was printed in Geneva in 1551. 
only the New Testament in Greek. In 1557, 
the New ‘Testament in English with a similar 
division into verses, was printed in Geneva, and 
this was the first time any English translation of 
the Scriptures was printed in this way. 

At the end of Deuteronomy there is a sort of 
title page having at the bottom amark or figure, 
which is the mark made use of by an ancient 
printer by the name of Jolin Cawood, to desig- 
nate the books printed by him. He printed on- 

‘ly one edition of the Bible, which was in 1549; 
at least I cannot ascertain that he printed more 
than one. ‘These two circumstances, the mark 
and the single edition printed by him, make it 
very manifest that this Bible was printed in 
1549, and as John Rogers did not suffer until 
Feb. 4, 1555, itis possible that this may have 
been the identical copy which belonged to him. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS BALDWIN, 
Librarian Am. An. Society.’ 


John ai. 14, 15, tothe writer of the * Problem’ 
and ask him to compare it with his declaration 
that the * death of Christ adds very little if any- 
thing to the credibility of the Gespel.’) 


That itis through the moral qualities he ex- 
hibited, not the physical sufferings he endured, 
upor the cross, that Jesus Christ * draws all men 
unto him’ and makes atonement or reconciliation 
for us with God, may be made clear by a simple 
supposition. Suppose the physical sufferings to 
have been precisely what they were, without the 
noble exhibition of moral character that now ac- 
companies them, and we perceive at once that 
the whole power, which the crucifixion now ex- 
ercises over our faith and affection, is destroyed. 
Had Christ, in the judgment hall of Pilate, re- 
Messiah 


knowledged that he had no commission from 


This testimony may seem to be both clear and 


nounced his claims as the and ac- 


strong; but a closer inspection of this Bible 
g j 


awakens a serious doubt whether Mr. B. did not 
heaven, the Jews would yet probably have put ‘ <4 
7 overlook a material portion of it, which may de- 
him to death. The very acknowledgement of sie ' hi we 
af - cide the question adverse to his supposition 
an attempt to delude them and impose himself i DP 


as to its being the one owned by the iorable 
upon them as the Messiah, would at that late “* to Be Demy Shp dae ewned by She memes 

, martyr, but which, nevertheless, will place its 
hour have added rage to there already excited - ricig 
extreme antiquity beyond a doubt. 


passions. They would have listened to no de- 


There is printed or bound up with this Bible, 


They would have been satisfied with no p ’ 
the ‘act of uniformity,’ the ‘Letany and Suffra- 


nial, 
renuneation. The ery would yet have been 


se -? a - Jats ¥ » Joc ~ 
‘erucify him, crucify him,’ and with a yet more | &°>> also, a translation of the Psalins, with 
| music in notes of an ancient character. 


Among 


the prayers, is one ‘For the Quene’s Majestic,” 


bitter hatred they would have said, * his blood be 
on us and on our children.’ Jesus would yet 
in which oceurs this expression :—‘ Most hartely 


we beseeche thee with thy favoure to beholde 


have suffered—suifered as cruelly, as ignomin- 
iously, as bitterly, but our reverence, our admi- | 
ration, our faith would not have been called forth 
beth.’ 


or established. He would have been ‘lifted up,’ | 


our most gracious soveraigne lady Queen Eliza- | 
At the end of the liturgy isthe follow- | 


but we should not have believed ; he would have | 9g -—‘Imprinted at London in Powles’ Chureh | 


died but we should not have had life through his 
death. Hlad our Savier, on the other hand, 
clung to the character of the Messiah, but failed 
in sustaining it by those moral qualities which | 


Printers to the Quene’s Majestic.’ There is al- 
so, in connection with this part of the Bible, an 
‘Almanacke for xviii years.’ The first of these 


Yarde by Richard Jugge and John Cawood | 


he actually did exhibit ; had he been wanting in | Years is MDLIX (or 1559) and ends with the | 


that meekness, that forgiving tenderness, that | year MDLXXVI (or 1576.) Now if this Bi- 
calm resignation, that holy trust in God, which | ble was printed as early as 1549, or before the 
all Christians (save the writer of the ‘Problem,’ ;™artyrdom of John Rogers in Ret 1555, it 
who thinks ‘ he miserably failed’ in setting an could not contain a prayer for Queen Elizabeth, 
example,) maintain thathe did exhibit ; had the | Whose reign did not commence till 1558. It 
prayer for his enemies been unuttered, had the Would seem very certain from the Almanac re- 
love for his mother and his disciples been undis- | ferred to, that this Bible must have been printed 
after November, 1558, when the Queen ascend- 
ed the throne ; but not later certainly than the 
beginning of the year 1559. Itis difficult to 
say how Mr. Baldwin came to overlook these 


played, the calm commending of his spirit to God | 
omitted ; had he, instead, manifested weakness, 


selfishness, despair, had he given way to revenge 
and retorted the imprecations of the Jews, had | 
he lost his self-possession and his trust inGod, proofs, unless he considered the ‘letany, suflra- 
and in place of * Father into thy hands I com- | ges,’ &c. &e., at the end, as not having been 
mend my spirit,’ had he cried out to those around | Printed at the same time with the Bible, but 
him, ‘save me,save me or I perish,’—had this | b0wnd up with it afterward. Of these, howev- 
been his conduct in his trial and on the cross, he |€T; he makes no mention. But whether this 
would yet have suffered ; not one pang would | Bible was printed in 1549 or 1559, it is the old- 
have been lessened, not one drop would have est edition but one, to which any referenee has 
been taken from the bitterness of the cup, not one | been made. ‘Tindal’s or Cranmer’s was print- 
shade removed from the darkness of his igno- |¢din 1540; Cawood’s or the Lunenburg Bible 
miny. We would have tasted the agony of | im 1549, or 1559; Geneva, 1560 ; Bishyp’s in 
death, but the power of that death would have | 1568 ; Breeche’s Bible, (so called) 1593, which 
been lost ; no virtue would have gone forth from 18 esteemed the one of the greatest antiquity 
it to our hearts. ‘There would have been gloom, | owned in this country, and is the edition in pos- 
but no glory gathered around Calvary, and we {session of the late Dr. Homer of Newton.— 
should have been left, like the disciples journey- This latter derived its sobriquet from its ver- 
ing to Emmaus, to exclaim in bitterness, ‘ we | Sion of Genesis iii, 6—‘And the eyes of them 
trusted that it had been he who should have re- both were opened, and they knew they were 
deemed Israel.’ | naked, and they sewed fig tree leaves together, 
and made them, as it were, breeches.’ 

The Title page of the Lunenburg Bible is 
missing, the whole of Genesis, and the whole of 
Exodus, except the last three chapters. Other 
smaller portions are also missing ; it has suffered 
apparently from fire, whether at Smithfield or 
elsewhere, we know not, and otherwise, is not 


Itis not, therefore, through the sufferings that 
accompanied it, let their bitterness and cruelty 
be what they may, let them be regarded as in- 
flicted by the Jews, or the result of some ‘ ex- 
perience beyond what is visible,’ that the death 
of Christ has influence over us, or acceptance 
with God. These sufferings might have been 


you to tender to the Free Church of Scotland a 
contribution raised, a few Sabbaths ago, by my : 
Church. ia aid of their noble cause. ‘The amount | the following sums : 

we send you is a trifle—two hundred and twen- From the Auxiliary Asssociation in Can- 
ty dollars—but we believe you will receive it 


The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of 


o! $120 
with satisfaction, as the spontaneous expression re “a ee re ee W. ES = 
of sympathy on the part of strangers in afar dis- | 7 TOM the Auxillary Association in Way- 
tant land. land, 6 00 

We feel and acknowledge our indebtedness to From the Auxiliary Association in Co- 
the Church of Scotland for what, in former times, hasset, 16 00 
she achieved in behalf of liberty, both ecclesias- From a female friend, in aid of some des- 
tical and civil. We are enjoying part of the ae t 
merits of the sufferings and blood of her martyred Utute Society in the West, 100 00 
children in by-gone days. And we esteem ita From the Auxiliary Association in Lex- 
privilege thus to ike <y — time. our ington, = 
gratitade to the venerable dead, and our sympa- ” dei m . 
thy with the living, who are acting in the apiris From Hon. Sam | Hoar of Concord, 10 W 
of their self-sacrificing and God-fearing fathers. From the Auxiliary Association in Ash- 

You, and those associated with you, have} by, 6 00 
doubtless never heard of such a spot as that in| From the Auxiliary Association in Barn- 
which we dwell; and you may have curiosity to | # “ - 
know somewhat about those who feel so much stable, 100 
interest in you. l’rom the Auxiliary Association in North- 

Danville is a small town near the centre of the boro’, 40 00 
State of Kentucky, with about 1400 inhabitants, From the Auxiliary Association in Brook- 
in a district remarkable for its fertility. There | ees ’ 
are four other churches in the town beside the | lyn, N. ¥., 39 00 
Presbyterian. Our church, however, is much! From the Auxiliary Association in New 
the largest, numbering upwards of four hundred , Bedford, =0 00 
communicants—part of them residing in the coun- P a ae ee 
try around thetown. We have acollege located | seal - — ag Association in Rey. 
here, under the care of the Presbyterian Synod | Dr. Gannett’s Society, Boston, 144 70 


of Kentucky (Old School). Our college is at From the Auxiliary Association in the 
present the most flourishing in the Western | 
States. We have an endowment forthe support | 
of professorships of nearly seventy-five thousand | 
dollars, and nearly one hundred pupils in the | 
regular college classes, with about sixty in our | 
classical preparatory school. I hold the post of | ~ 
principal or president, and am also pastor of the | ed in the next Register, the following Errata to 
me eooneey bea are ae professorships the lines upon the death of Miss H. F. H., 
n the college beside > presidency. : : : 
ee ee jwhich I observed published in your last, you 
The Synod of Kentucky has about seventy |. 4 
ministers, and upwards of one hundred church- | ¥'!l much oblige 
es, with about seven thousand five hundred com- | The third jine of the first stanza should be 
munieants. Most of our churches are feeble— | 
many of them need aid in sustaining the gospel. | Rey 
Many of our ministers have several places of The third line of the fourth stanza 
preaching at ten and fifteen miles apart. ‘The | ‘Where higher aims thy Jarger powers employ. 
population in many parts of the State is sparse. | And, in the first line of the next stanza, read 
lhe chief denomination in Kentucky is the Bap- | 
tists. ‘They have probably from sixty to seventy | 
thousand communicants. ‘The Methodists rank | 


next ja numbers—then the Presbyterians. Our we Messrs C.S. French & Co. of New York, 
whole population, black and white, is about sev- 


; : : have in press ‘ Endeavors alter the Christian 
en hundred thousand. Of these, one sixth are ~~ 
members of some Church | Life. A volume of Discourses by Rev. James 
But I did not intend to give you a letter of sta- | Martineau.’ 
tistics. I hope at the meeting of our Synod, a| ma 
: . . ~ TAY TTQY4 Ly ao 7 Tal 
month henee, we will adopt some measures 5 hy UNITARIANISM AT SAVANNAH. 
‘ill enable us > sou a more general ex- | . aif ; : : 
well cuatin'te te seus “you S oe f your, ‘We copy the subjoined intelligence from the 
pression of our regard for the success of your @ ; Ww - df 
undertakings. ‘There are others of our churches, | Savannah Republican, e have heard from 
and I trust many, who sympathise with you as | other quarters that Mr. Clapp is doing a good 
sincerely as the church to which I minister. 
With much esteem, your brother in Christ, 
JOHN C. YOUNG. 


Twelfth Congregational Church, Bos- 


ton, 20 00 


Worcester, November 13, 1843. 
Dear Sir,—If you will please to have insert- 


THE WRITER OF THEM. 


‘Thus to the dark grave thou should’st hasten forth—’ 


‘Or heard’st thou calls,’ &e., instead of *Or had’st 
thou.’ 





! 
' work atthe South, and we sincerely hope that 
| all his labors will be richly blessed. 
| ¢'Tue Usirarsan €ncrcu.—We are pleased 
ISPVTY ‘to learn the happy auspices, which, at present, 
PUSEYISM. iseem to attend this religious congregation. 
Late arrivals from Great Britain bring us sev- | Heretofore, from its first establishment, the oe 
eral interesting articles of intelligence in relation | ciety, laboring under the discouragements an 
‘disadvantages of a frequently interrupted min- 
pent _ |istry, has hardly occupied the position it rightly 
somewhat remarkable. The Oxford Tract, No. | gjaims. The existence of pecuniary embar- 
73, the only one of the series which was of a|rassments, has also operated as a serious cause 
° a - ' - rae | yy . 4 > > , Ds ap- 
personal character, was ‘on the introduction of | of depression. These difficulties, however, 4} 


‘ Rig? ans ‘pear now about to be removed, and a more 
i > : was | Pear no — . > entiel- 
Rationalistic Principles of Religion; and flourishing condition may be confidently antici 


made up of severe strictures upon the works of | pated. Mr. Clapp, late of the Divinity cost 
Mr. Erskine, the Scottish Lawyer and of our| ofthe University at Cambridge, an nesapte 
countryman Mr. Abbott. The opinions and ‘the Society’s invitation to become their pels 


‘ x ained on the 26th 
! , | nent Pastor, and is to be ordained on tl H " ' 
views of the latter gentleman especially were |i ist. The services on this occasion, will be 


It would ap- | conducted by the Rev. Dr. Gilman, of Charles- 


or: ‘ , and Rev. Henry W. Bellows, of the First 
pear from what follows that Mr. Abbott made a | ton, and Rev. ‘Church in New York. It is al- 


concession of his own instead of receiving an | Congreeay that one or more of the Boston cler- 
apology from Mr. Newman. she: will be in attendance.’ 
MR. NEWMAN AND MR. ABBOTT. f ered Iti at Mas seienten bp. 
Sir,—I am very sorry to observe.a paragraph | YALe COs, “ veep magn “ ti “~ nal 
in your paper of yesterday on the subject of the | partment of * a H 2 Boh dove “gs 
call with which I was favored in this place, some | all former periods. Sach depar moe 1 el 
time since, from Mr. Abbott. Ithas been ev sually fall, and the Freshmen class number 


: err the largest that has ever entered the 1- 
dently sent to you with a friendly feeling towards | among g ney ae 1 
: Magesagsioe 2 y g stitution. There are now over 70 in the Divin 


4 hi ll insensible ; but - mete 
myself, to which I'am not at all ‘ The Law Students number nearly 





to ‘ Puseyism.’ The first which we present is 


treated with an unsparing hand. 





towards 


exactly what they were, or ten-fold more than 
they were, and yet never have made the cross 
the symbol! of our faith, or the harbinger of our 
peace. The moral qualities of mind and heart, 
the resignation, fortitude, faith and hope, which 
these sufferings called forth, exhibited ,confirmed, 
these invest the death of Christ with power, make 
it well pleasing in the sight of God, and an ap- 
peal to our faith, our holiest sympathies and as- 
pirations, which none who calmly listen to it, can 
resist or reject. 


We answer, therefore, and object to the ‘Prob- 
lem,’ that the sufferings it would have us ac- 
count for, are not so important, in the aspect in 
which alone it contemplates them as mere suf- 





in a good state of preservation, bearing indeed 
in every part, marks of extreme old age. 

On one of its leaves is written, ‘Alner Harri- 
man, Jeft him by his mother who died April 22, 
1714.’ 

In another place ‘Jacob Warriman died at 
Crown Point in the year 1760.’ In another 
place ‘ Abner Plummer 1763.’ In another place | 
* Abner Harriman 1729,’ under which are these 
lines. 

* Abner Harriman his Bible Book, 
God give him grace herein to look 
And when the bell then for him tole, 
The Lord have massey on his soul.’ 


In the printed portion of this Bible is the fol- 





lowing version of the Lord's Prayer. 


it is kinder to me than it is respectful 
Mr. Abbott. What I saw of him impressed oo 
with such feelings in his favor, that 1t ns 
grieve me indeed, did he think, from any thing 
that had gone abroad, that he had reason to 
charge me with rudeness or want of considera- 
tion. I will add, what I stated to himself, that, 
if in my remarks in the ‘Tracts for the Times 
upon one of his publications, 1 was betrayed into 
any expressions which might be considered per- 
sonal, instead of confining myself to the work 
itself which I was criticising, 1 am sorry for 
them and wish them unsaid. 1 saw him but for 
half-an-hour, in his rapid passage across the 
country ; but wherever he is, and whether I shall 
see him again or no, he has my good wishes and 
my kind remembrances. 
Iam, &c. 
Littlemore, Oct. 6. 


Jonn H. Newman. 





ity School. 
50, and the Medical Department 
Over 20 students have been added to the 5 
phomore Class, and the Freshmen Class now 
consists of one hundred and ten. 


69 students. 
So- 


At the Presbyterian Synod in Baltimore, last 
week, the Rev. Mr. Dale, agent of the Pennsy!- 
vania Bible Society, stated that there are 30,000 
fainilies, or 150,000 souls in the State of Penn- 
sylvania alone, that have no Bible. 





University or Vermont. The annusl cat 
logue is received, from which it appears that the 
whole number of students is 101—F nomnent®s 
27, Sophomores 31,Juniors 24, Seniors 19. 


_ 
Rev. Joel S. Bacon has been appointed Pres 
dent of Columbian College, D. C. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING 

We have reeeived the ‘ Annual Report of the 
Select Committee for Propagating the Gospel 
among the Indians and others in North Ameri- 
ca,’ presented Nov. 5th, 1843. As this report 
contains intelligence that will be interesting to 


many of our readers, we insert a considerable 


portion of it in our columns. 


‘ Since the Society have deeme 
to discontinue its Missions to the 
Narraganset and other tribes, once 
andes ee aoe wedien und has been the 
the employment of the Indian *' ree 
aan subject of their inquity - oe 
The Select Committee, ther ee rue 

wpriation for the present year, 
eaten oe pe theit early attention to this 
Snes wet, er greeably to their instructions, 
ty rene ‘respected member of the Socie- 
engrgencesfer taken a lively interest in the sub- 
a te having communicated, personally and 
i lotters, with the Secretaries of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
they found several distinct objects presented to 

ir choice. 

veer The support, in part, of Rev. John 
Huss, a native preacher among the Cherokees. 

Second, The aiding of a Boarding School, or 
Seminary at Dwight, within the Cherokee terri- 


flourishing 


tory. 

Third, The Choctaw Mission generally, or 
cither of the stations under the charge of the re- 
spective Missionaries, appointed by the Ameri- 
can Board. 

Fourth, The Mission to the Sioux Indians, 
for whom various portions of the Old and New 
Testaments. including more than half of the lat- 
ter, have already been translated. 

Fifth, The Mission among the Chippewas, 
for whose use, also, large portions of the New 
Testament have been translated and the remain- 
ing portions are in a state of forwardness. 

Sivth, The printing and circulating 
Scriptures among the Indians cenerally. 

Of these various objects the Coinmittee felt no 
hesitation in selecting the two former, namely, 
the supporting, in part, of Rey. John ILuss, the 
native Cherokee preacher, and the aiding of the 
Seminarv in Dwight. Of the former it is said, 

+ statement furnished by the Rev. Secretary 
of the American Board for the Indian depart- 
ment: ‘Huss is a man of strong mind, good 
sense, and great native eloquence. He is ener- 
retic and laborious; greatly respected by his 
own people , and has held some of the highest 

idicial offices under the native government. He 

is for more than twenty vears been an exem- 
plary Christian. Having a clear and active 
mind, and a thirst for Christian knowledge, he 
availed himself of every accesssible means of 
obtaining it; and such was his proficiency, that 
for more than fifteen years he has been princi- 
pally employed in giving religious instruction to 
his own peuple ; and for about ten vears a regu- 
He is now the Pastor 


called 


the 


rly ordained preacher. 
and preacher to his countrymen, ata place 
Honey Creek, in the State of Missourl, and 
within the new Cherokee country. His allow- 
ance for himself and family, and to detray the 
expenses of his missionary tours, W hich are con- 
iderable, is five hundred dollars a year.’ 


Of the S 


sideravi 
Boarding School at 
are informed, * That it embraces 

fifty female pupils. The ob- 
of 1 School is ef course primarily reli- 


minary or 
Dwigl t. we 


forty and 


But at the same time the aim is, to give 
nen in all the common 
. and to teach them sew- 
arts. The 

has been, and sull is, popular among the 
nnualcost is about $ 1500 or 

12 the families of the teachers, 
other helpers. The setttement of 
h this Seminary is located, is 

of 


va preaching station, where there is a Church 


comestic 


S 2000, it ‘lud 


Dwight, in whie 


two objects, as 


f these 


presented by the Secretary for the Indian de- 
partment. And though your Committee were 
insensible to the difficulties inseparable from 


as to preclude 


not 


the care of interests so remote, 
they were gratified 


adequate reasons to apply the appro- 


ersonal watchfulness, yet 

mn of the Society to objects, which, though 

t, seemed promising, ‘and not discordant, 

ey believe, with the views of the founder of 
Indian Fund, the Hon. Alford. 

The pe ople of the Ise of Shoals have now, for 
several years past, as formerly in its earliest 
history, engaged the attention of the Society. 
The failing health and cofse juent resignation of 
our faithful Rey. Mr. Smith, have 
ilready been noticed by the Board. From his 
: Mr. Ritson, and the assistant in the 
School, Miss Davis, communications of an en- 
couraging nature have been received ; and there 
is good reason to hope, that with advancing 
knowledge and better habits, more especially in 
regard to temperance, both the spiritual and the 
temporal condition of that people is improved. 

As the attention of the y has now, for 
many vears, been pecially directed to the 
West, the Mission of the Rev. T. F. Rogers, 
io destitute places on the frontiers of Massachu- 
setts and Vermont, together with that to the 
Isle of Shoals, are the only Missions sustained 
by us within New England. Of the labors of 
our missionary, Rev. Mr. Rogers, now for more 
than fourteen years in the service of the Socie- 
ty, we have continued and highly satisfactory 
evidenee both of their fidelity and acceptance. 
In his own journals he speaks, though always 
with characteristic humility, of lourneyings of- 
ten, of Sabbath teachings, of Christian rites ad- 
ministered, of the Poor having the Gospel 
} reaciit d to th in, of Sunday Schools and Dis- 
trict Schools visited, aud of houses of mourning 
comforted. His ministrations, both as a Teach- 
er and a Pastor, have been signally acceptable. 
(nd whether his walks are within his own par- 
ish of Bernardston, or the wider fields of 
Vernon, Shelbourne, Richmond, or Charlemont, 
he seems always to go inthe fulness of the bles- 
sing ol the Gospel of pea The people never 
fail to welcome the feet of him, who, either on 
their mountains or in their valleys, brings them 
the good tidings of great joy 

For our Missions in the West, the appropria- 
tions Which have been made for several years 
past were renewed at the annual meeting in 
May last, and the same Missionaries have con- 
tinued in the serviee of the Society. From the 
Rev. Wm. G. Eliot, of St. Louis; from Rev. 
Wim. P. Huntington, of Hillsborough, Ilinois ; 
and Rev. Joseph Harrington, of Chicago, in the 
same State; as well as from individuals to 
whom they have ministered, we have received, 


John 


missionary, 


successor, 


Society 


espe 


over 


i the course of the year, various communica- | 


tions, both in relation to the people of their re- 
pective congregations and to the destitute pla- 
cvs which they bave visited. 

Mr. Eliot, our faithful and devoted laborer in 
Missouri, informs us of some fifteen or twenty 
cttlements, within a circuit of eighty miles from 
St. Louis, whieh he either has or shall visit in | 
the course of the year; and he has also, though | 
in part for the recruiting of his health, which by 
his various and unintermitted labors had been 
Impaired, visited some destitute places of Lou- | 
isiana. Ile had likewise been instrumental in 
establishing some Sunday Schools in destitute | 
places Within the neighborhood of St. Louis. 

Rev. W. P. Hunungton, our Missionary at | 
Hillsborough, and its vicinity, writes, ‘1 have | 
met with more to encourage me in the work of | 
the Christian ministry during the last six months, 
than ever before. ‘Those who belong to the 
chureh to which I minister, appear to cherish a 
deep, living, and hearty interest in the subject 
of religion as a personal concern, and in the ap- 
pointed institutions of the Gospel.” ‘The ap- | 
pearance of our ordinary meetings on the first | 
day of the week , the serious and devout aspect | 
of our congregation ; the evidently iner asing | 
size of our audience, are all indications of a gen- 
eral spiritual prosperity. But for evidence that 
the Gospel is preached here with success and | 
efficacy, | should have to enter with you into | 
individual experiences. On such points we 
must be satisfied with the visible results of 
preaching upon the life and character of the | 
hearer; and looking at these, I think I can see | 
improvement, though there is room for far | 
greater,’ | 
‘We thank you for having given us so large 
* piace in your sympathies and prayers; and 
lor having made us, unworthy as we feel our- | 


THE GOSPEL. | selves to be. sharers in the the benefits of your 

















| exertions for the spread of ihe Gospel. It is my 
fervent prayer that this Gospel may be more 
and more the study, the guide, and the hope of 
us all.’ “% 
| From the Rev. Mr. Moore, our Missionary at 
| Quiney and ‘Tremont, and from Rev. Mr. Har- 
rington of Chicago, no official communications 
‘have been received since the Annual Meeting of 
ithe Society in May last. The place of Mr. 
|Moore, during his visit for several weeks to 


»d it necessary | New England, was supplied by Rev. Mr. Blodg- 
Indians of the jet; and both from them, and from Mr. Harring- 
| ton, the Committee expect shortly to receive the 


New England, | required returns. 


Krom other sources, howev- 


! . . r . . 
‘er, particularly from Trustees or Committees of 
ithe Churches’ to which these gentlemen minis- 


| ter, and from others resident Within the more 
destitute places which they visit, we occasion- 
ally receive testimonies highly gratifying of 
their services ; showing, at once, the extent of 
\the spiritual needs, which their mission is in- 
itended to supply; the ability and fidelity of 
their ministrations ; and the grateful acceptance 
‘of this charity by those who receive it; so that 
in the words of the Apostle we may say, * The 
administration of this service not only supphieth 
the wants of the saints, but Is abundant, also, 
by many thanksgivings unto God.’ 

“'The Committee, in closing this Report, while 
gratefully acknowledging the signal tokens of 
the Divine blessing upon their labors, both in 
|past and present umes, cannot but recall the 
successive bereavements, with which it has 
| pleased the sovereign Disposer to visit this Soci- 
ety. Within a few months the ravages of death 
among our members have been alike frequent 
and signal. ‘To the list of those whose departure 
from among us has already called forth the trib- 
ute of our respectful regrets,—to the honored 
names of Harris, Channing, Bond, and Thacher, 
two of these in succession our faithful Treasur- 
ers,—are now to be added those of Henry Ware, 
and of our Jate respected Secretary. Even while 
the notices of this meeting Were preparing, Mr. 
Bradford was removed from labors which he 
faithfully performed, and from infirmities which 
he patiently endured, to the rewards, as we trust 
of a higher scene. In him, this community la- 
ments the loss of an upright and useful citizen, 
a worthy descendant of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
whose virtues he reverenced, and whose history 
was his filial study and delight, and this Society 
of its eldest, and one of its most honored mem- 
bers, who for forty-nine years, as the punctual 
attendant of its meetings, Its active agent on 
special Missions, the watehful guardian, at all 
times, of its interests, and for more than four- 
teen years its faithful Seeretary, rend red it va- 
rious and important services. 

It cannot have escaped the notice of this Board, 
and itis a circumstance suited to awaken 
emn reflection, that in three of the successive 
bereavements, to which we have adverted, he 
who offered the tribute of respectful affection and 
condolence with the family of the departed broth- 
er, himself became the next object of our regrets, 
following next that brother tothe grave. Amidst 
such remembrances and such monitions, it be- 
comes us to listen to the voice of Heaven, and 
to remember the words of the Master, how he 
spake * Yet a little while is the light with you. 
Walk while ye have the lvht, lest 
come upon you.’’ 





sol- 


darkness 


*Rev. William Jenks, D. D. 


EVERY DAY PIETY 


There is generally more of true piety exhib 
ited in a faithful observance of the minor duties 
of religion, than in those that excite the notice 


andapplause of men. Improper motives snay 
prompt to public duties, while those duties 
which eseape men’s eyes and are intended only 
tor God's observation, are not likely to be prac- 
ticed by an unwearied There 
more piety in the devotion of Nicodemus, when 
he bowed alone beneath the fig tree that in all 
the ostentatious prayers of the phylactero-adorn- 
ed Pharisees at the corner of the streets. The 
poor widow who modestly cast into the treasu 
ry hier hard-earned ‘mites’ gave greater evidence 
of piety, thandid the wealthy Jew, whose gold- 
en coins rattled their own praise as they fell in- 
to the chest. Desire of ap jlause—pride of con- 
sistency—dread of censure—may prompt to ex- 
ternal devotedness, but only piety toward God 
can lead perseveringly and joyfully to the closet 
—to the chamber of afflicuon and poverty—to 
the alleys and Janes—in search of opportunities 
to do good. The child is dutiful who obeys his 
father’s requirments, but that child is dutiful who 
obeys his father’s requests in little matters, who 
seeks opportunities to please and watches for 
occasions to show his love. So ceneral obedi- 
may warrant the belief that a man is a 
Christian; but he furnishes greater evidence of 
love to Gud, whose full heart overlooks no little 
thing that may please Him or glorify his name. 

There was no pietyin Peter’s burst of zeal 
when he hewed off the ear of the High Priest's 
servant; but there was in Mary's quietapproach 
when her raining tears washed the Savior’s feet. 
Martyrdom itself is not so strong an evidence of 
true religion as charity—forgiveness of injuries 
enemies. The unostentations of 
Christianity—those that never win public ap- 
plause—that only find place in the quiet tenor 
of ordinary life, are more satisfactory proofs of 
the power of godliness upon the heart, than 
any ebulitions of zeal or sposimodic starts of de- 
youon. 
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Fire. The Stove manufactory of H. & F. 
Stimpson, at the corner of Congress and Water 
streets, was discovered on fire last Saturday night 
about nine o'clock, in the fourth story, where it 
was confined and extinguished, without material 
damage to the building. Messrs. Stimpsons’ 


stock of stoves and tin ware was injured by the 


water, but is insured. One of the members of 
Engine Co. 10, was run over by the Hook and 
Ladder carriage, and severely bruised, in pro- 
ceeding to the fire. 

The alarm between 4 and 5 o'clock on Sunday 
morning, was caused by the burning of an out 
house in Roxbury. [Mere. Journal. 

Caruo tic Bisunors. Fight few hishops have 
been appointed by the see of Rome for the United 
States. The Rev. Dr. Reyno'ds fills the place of 
the late bishop England. Rev. Mr. Quarters is 
bishop of Chicago. Rev Andrew Byrne is bishop 
of Arkansas. Rev. Mr. McClusky is coadjutor bish- 
op of N. York—the three last named are now in New 
York city. Rev. Wim. Tyler is bishop of the new 
see, Hartford, Conn.; Rev. John Fitzpatrick coad- 
jutor bishop of Boston. These gentlemen are of 
Boston. [N. Y. Courier. 


Remarkasnte Lonceviry. Mrs. Zerviah 
Stewart, widow of the late David Stewart, of 
Ringwood, Hunterdon county, N. J., died on the 
3lst ultimo, at the great age of one hundred and 
three years and some odd months. She has left 
no less than 314 descendants. 

Dartmovtu Cotiece. By the catalogue 
just published we Jearn that the whole number 
of students at Dartmouth College is 278, viz: 
70 medical and 208 graduates. ‘The latter are 


| classed as follows—Seniors 61, Juniors 65, So- 


phomores 36, Freshmen 46. 


A Seminole Indian, Husti-Colu-Chee, half 
brother to Osceola, has recently been success- 
fully preaching the doctrine of christianity to 
the members of his tribe. 

Depication. The new and beautiful Meeting- 
House recently erected by the First Evangelical 
Methodist Society of East Weymouth, was dedica- 
ted on Tuesday of last week. 





Ice We learn from the Army and Navy Chron- 
icle, that Ist Lieut. Charles Grover, 2d Lieut. 
John G. Breshwood, and 2d Lieut. edward M. 
Smoot have been dismissed from the Revenue 
service. We Jeatn from the saine source that 
Lieut. J. Gorgas, of the Ordnance Department, 
has been assigned to the command of the Detroit 
Arsenal. 





A Qveer Srare or Tunes. The recorder’s 
court at St. Louis wont do business—the mat- 
shal not being willing to follow in the footsteps 
of his predecessors, and warm the room with- 
out extra pay. Prisoners have been released 
because trials eannot be had at the required time. 


LS ——e 





A TIMELY TIOUGH?. 

You are probably well acquainted with the 
town in which you reside,—with the farmers, 
mechanics, physicians, lawyers and ministers. 
Will you at some moment of leisure recall to 
mind all those you haveknown! Let them pass 
in review before you. How many farmers do 
you see drinking up their farms’? How many 
mechanics rejected by their employers, and 
obliged to sell their tools to pay their. debts! — 
How many physicians, distrusted by their for- 
mer patients, loitering in idleness, ragged and 
loathsome? How many lawyers and divines, 
whose eloquence once thrilled you with delight, 
now outcasts from the bar and the pulpit? ‘This 
fell destroyer is no respecter of persons. It 
strikes down the strong in mind and body, as 
well asthe weak ; yea, the good as well as the 
bad. No mortal is safe while it is permitted to 
come near him. He is in imminent peril when 
it is brought into his presence. It diffuses 
around it an atmosphere more fatal than the 
malaria of the Campagna. These are no words 
of fancy, but the stern, the terrible truth. ‘They 
are justified by thousands and tens of thousands 
of living witnesses. 

You can doubtless call to mind those, who 
many years ago were traders and tavern-keepers 
|in your own and the neighboring towns. Did 
| they accumulate wealth? and if so, where is it 
now! Did they live respected and beloved, and 
die lamented! Did they have, and leave chil- 
dren? and if so, what is their present condition? 

The Almighty has imposed laws on the ma- 
‘terial and moral world, upon matter and mind, 

and has chained to every act its appropriate and 
jinevitable consequence. The operation of the 
laws impressed upon matter, is obvious to our 
‘senses. When the life,imparted to animal or 
vegetable matter is extinguished, it decays.— 
|When a stone is thrown into the air, or what 
supports it, is withdrawn, it falls. ‘The oper 
tion of the moral laws is not at once thus obvious 
to our senses, but it is perceived by observation, 
‘and taught us by experience. The act and the 
consequence are seen, but not the chain that con- 
‘nects them. 





remarks, that the gains of honest industry have | 


‘their ever-during blessing, which accompanies 
| them from father to child and to grand-child, eon- 
ferring happiness and ensuring respect? Do we 
not know that he who through life has observed 
the great and moral precept, * so to use your own 
/ as not to injure another,” has the good wishes of 
| all who know him, their respect in prosperity, 
their aid in adversity, their prayers in sorrow ; 
and that when he is withdrawn from among 
them, he departs in peace, leaving behind hima 
| reputation more pleasing, and indeed more ben- 
eficial to his children than farms or stores or 
heaps of gold, though honestly acquired. And, 











interests, with the peace and security of the south- 
ern states, and with the policy avowed by this gov- 
ernment during Mr Monroe’s administration, is a 
matter for grave consideration. 

On the other hand, an annexation of Texas to the 
Union, with the assent of both parties, promises 
great advantages to the manufacturing and naviga- 
ting inter_sts of this country. What the southern 
agricultural interests are to g*in by it, is more than 

I can see. True, it will relieve the Southern States 
of their slave population. It will drain them of pop- 
ulation, capital, and energies, and give them to po- 
litical advantages of corresponding importance. 

Marshal Bertrand arrived in this city last evening. 
He was received at the President's House by Mr 
Robert Tyler, in the absence of the President, and 
was then introduced to the several heads of Depart- 
ments. [Correspondence of the Journal of Com- 
merce. 





Tue Kremuin at Moscow. The Kremlinon 
its hill gives me the idea of a city of princes built in 
the midgt ofa city of people. ‘This tyrannical cas- 
tle, this proud heap of stones, looks down scornful- 
ly upon the abodes of common el; and, contrary 
to what is the case in structures of ordinary dimen- 
sions, the nearer we approach the indestructible mass 
the more our wonder increases. In this prodigious 
creation, strength takes the place of beauty, caprice 
of elegance; it is like the dream of a tyrant, fearful 
but full of power; it has something about it that dis- 
owns the age; means of defence which are adapted 
to a system of war that exists no longer; an archi- 
tecture that has no connection with the wants of 
modern civilization; a heritage of the fabulous ages; 
a goal, a palace, asanctuary, @ bulwark against the 
nation’s foes, a bastille against the nation, a prop of 
tyrants, a prison of the people—such is the Kremlin. 
A kind of northern Acropolis, a pantheon of bar- 
| barism, this national fabric may be called the Alca- 
| zar of the Sclavonians. ‘The fear of a man posses- 
| sing absolute power is the most dreadful thing upon 
j earth; and, with all the imagery of this fear visible 
|in the Kremlin, it is sti | impossible to approach the 
fabric without a shudder. ‘Towers of every form— 





* round, square, and with pointed roofs; belfries, 


donjons, turrets, spires, sentry-boxes upon minarets, 
steeples of every height and style, palaces, domes, 
watch-towers, walls, embattlemented and pierced 


_ with loopholes, ramparts, fortifications of every spe- 


Do we not know, to apply these | 


! 


on the other hand, do we not know with equal | 


certainty, that the acquisition of property, how- 
ever successful for the ume being, which violates 
the great moral laws of the divine government, 
and trespasses upon the virtue and happiness of 
our fellow creatures, must, sooner or later, draw 
down its natural and inevitable consequences of 
wretchedness and ruint ‘There is a righteous 
God ruling over the earth. 

Furthermore, it is a mistake to suppose that 
nothing which the laws of the land permit, is 
wrong. It has been forcibly asked by an elo- 
quent orator, of what avail will be the license of 
the selectmen before the Great Judge of all.— 
If we do any thing or suffer any thing to be done, 
which we know will injure another, can the mere 
permission—not the command—of mortal men, 
weak and erring lke ourselves, change the act 
to virtue’ No. Theact is still sinful; and not 
to the law, nor to the officers of the law alone, 
is the sin to be imputed. [A. A. Livermore. 





DEATH OF COL. TRUMBULL. 
This venerable patriot died in New York on 
Friday. 
sketch of his life: — 


The Journal of Commerce thus gives a 


**Col. Trumbal! was born at Lebanon, Connecti- 
eut, on the 6th day of June, 1756. His father, 
Jonathan Trumbull, was the first magistrate of the 
colony of Connecticut before the separation from 
Great Britain; he possessed, nevertheless, the con- 
fidence of his countrymen to sach a degree, that they 
annually re-elected hin Governor of the State dur- 
ng the whole war of the Revolation. 

Ammediately after the bate of Lexington, fought 
on the 19th of April, 1775, John ‘Trumbull attached 
himself to the patriot forces in the capacity of Adju- 
tant of the first Connecticut regiment. On the arriv- 
al of Gen. Washington at Boston, subsequently to 
the battle of Bunker Hill, Mr. Trambull, then an 
accomplished draughtsman, sketched a plan of the 
enemy's works, wih so much accuracy as to secure 
the favorable notice of the General, who soon after 
appointed him to the post of second aid-de-camp. 
He retained this situation but a short time before he 
was appointed mpajor of brigade at Roxbury. In 
June, 1776, General Gates, then promoted to the 
rank of Major General, with the command of the 
Northern Department, comprehending Canada and 
the Canadian frontier, appointed Major Trumbull 
his Adjutant, with the rank of Cononel. After some 
months of arduous efficient service, the refusal of 
the Continental Congress to date his commission 
from the time of his appointment by General Gates, 
induced Col. Trumbull to retire from the army. 
Thas terminated his military career, on the 22d of 
February, 1777. 
sumed his pencil,and subsequently, having succeed- 
ed, through the mediation of Sir John Temple, in 
obtaining permission from the British Government 
to reside in London, for the purpose of studying 
painting ander West, he repaired to that metropolis. 
‘The news of Arnold’s treason and the execution of 
Major Andre resolved the English Government to 
adopt retaliatory measures, and Col. Trumbull, the 
destined victim of their revenge, was arrested for 
high treason and confined in Tothill-fields Bridewell. 
He was treated with courteous consideration, and 
the King was prevailed upon by Mr. West to pledge 
the royal promise, that, in the worst possible event 
of the law,his life should be safe. His confinement, 
was, however, protracted to eight months, at the 


On his return to Lebanon, he re- | 


cies, whimsical inventions, incomprehensible de- 
vices, chiosks by the side of cathredals—every thing 
announces violation-and disorder—everything be- 
trays the continual watchfulness of the singular be- 
ings who were condemned to live in this supernat- 
ural world. Yet these innumerable monuments of 
pride, caprice, voluptuousness, glory, and pity, not- 
withstanding their appurent variety, express one sin- 
gle idea, which reigns here every where—war main- 
tained by fear. ‘The Kremlin is the work of a su- 
perhuman being, but that being is malevolent. Glo- 
ry in slavery—such is the allegory figured by this 
satanic monument, as extraordinary in architecture 
as the vis‘ons of St. John are in poetry. [De Cus- 
tine’s Empire of the Czars. 

Tue Lines or tHE Russtan GUARD AT 
Sunser. Ere quitting Krasno Celo, I visited, one 
evening the lines of the Imperial Guard at sunset. 
They are encamped upon a ridge of trifling eleva- 
tions, and are all drawn up in front of their lines, at 
this hour, for a species of vesper service. ‘The Em- 
peror and the two Arch-duchesses were present, 
und I approached them as nearly as I considered I 
might without disrespect. His commanding person, 
which had so well become the review ground, was 
still seen to advantage between the fairy and grace- 
ful figures of his daughters. [tis truly a noble fam- 
ily. In dignity, in virtue, in personal beauty, equal- 
ly the first in the land. Fifty thousand men were 
paraded in line in front of their respective positions, 
awaiting the signal of sanset, which is a rocket,— 
The instant that had gained its highest elevation in 
the heavens, every band of every regiment of this 
large force broke simultaneously the dead silence 
that had prevailed, playing in a subdued tone, vari- 
ously diminished by distance, the vesperhyinn. Of 
all solemnities | have ever witnessed, this is the 
most affecting and unposing. ‘The music itself 
swelling and falling in its own modulation, and fit- 
fully atfected by the breeze of evening; now burst- 
ing into bold measures of melody, now subdued, 
until the most distant notes found audience; now 
mingling and melting in unison, now clashing in par- 
tial contrasts not amounting to discord; but, ever 
solemn, dreamy as the hour; was almost more than 
the excited nerves could bear. [Abbott's Journey 
to Khiva and St. Petersberg. 

Scrence tn THE Wesrvr. ‘The inhabitants of 
Cincinnati have subscribed a suflicient sum of money 
to purchase a very valuable telescope for their ob- 
servatory. A citizen of Columbus proposes to con- 
struct one for the inhabitants of that town of a di- 
ameter of eighteen inches, and a focal length of 
twenty-five feet, ata mere fraction of the expense 
incurred by the Cincinnatians for their instrument. 
Should his proposals meet with liberal encourage- 
ment, Columbus will possess the largest telescope in 
the Union. ‘This town has already given to the 
world the largest and best Planetarium—Russell’s, 


[New World. 


CuamBer or Commence. At a meeting of 
this body held on Tuesday last, the important sub- 
ject of our relations with ‘Texas was taken into con- 
sideration, and a committee appointed to inquire and 
report thereon. It is thought that a very unwise 
policy is parsued by our Government toward this 
young Republic. By imposing a heavy daty on her 
Cotton and other products, we deprive ourselves of 
the great advantages which might be derived from 
a more liberal commercial intercourse. 

The President of the Chamber was directed to 
correspond with the President of the United States 
relative to the establishment of a Mint in this city. 

[New World. 


Snot Business. Admitting that we have 
18,000,000 of inhabitants in the United States, 


;and allowing them but two pair of shoes a year, 


expiration of which he waa liberated by an order in| 


council, and admitted to bail. Before the treaty of 
peace was concluded, he returned to America; bat 
in 1784 he rejoined Mr. West, and devmed him- 
self with great assiduity to his favorite profession. 
In 1794 he was appointed by Mr. Jay Secretary of 


the mission to Great Britain, which post he occupied | : 
‘lection in this Commonwealth took place on 


till the conclusion of the Treaty. In 1796, he re- 


| ceived the appointment of fifth commissioner from | 


the commissioners appointed to carry into execution 
the seventh article of the treaty, and his useful Ja- 
| bors in that capacity constitute a part of his country’s 
history. 
In 1817, the reputation which Col. Trumboll had 
acquired as an artist, induced the Congress of the 


United States to secure his services in executing the | 
splendid paintings of the Declaration of Independ- | 
ence, the Surrender at Saratoga, the Surrender of | 


| Cornwallis, and the Resignation of General Wash- 
ington at Annapolis, which adorn the Rotunda of 
the Capitol at Washington. The Trambull Gal- 
lery, at Yale College, contains fif'y-five pictures 
painted by this great artist, and is one of the most 


| but four towns in the State. 


it will require nearly 40,000,000 pairs of shoes 
to cover their feet. Add tothese the branches 
which furnish the thread, wax, flour, bristles, 
pegs, and lastly but generally, the lumber for 
the export boxes and the nails, and we find that 
the shoe trade occupies no small proportion of 
the country. 


Mr. Aupveon, the Naturalist, arrived in this 
city on Monday last in excellent hea'th; he resides 
with his family in a cottage pleasantly situated by 
the river side, a mile or two from Manhattanville. 
He brought with him a large and interesting collec- 
tion of natural curiosities found in the distant regions 
which he lately visited. 


Massacnusetts Evection. The annual e- 


Monday last. On Tuesday afternoon, the edi- 
tors of the Atlas had received returns from all 
By these returns 


‘it appears that Mr. Briggs has 57,064 votes, 


| 


interesting collections of which our country can boast. | 


| These paintings were presented to the Institution, 


| in consideration of an annuity of one thousand dol- | 


| lars, to be paid to Col. ‘Trumbull during his life. 
|The profits of their exhibition after his decease, 


| were stipulated to be applied towards the expeuse | 


| of educating students in needy circumstances.’ 





ANNEXATION OF T'Exas. Washington, Nov. 
| 12th. Neither the question of the annexation of 
| Texas, nor any passage in the President’s message 
relative t> that question, has as yet I have reason to 
| believe, been submitted to the Cabinet. Neverthe- 
| less, the subject is noticed in the Message, and the 
President does recommend the annexatiou of Texas 
to our Union; or, at least, some treaty, with ‘Texas 
by which her ‘‘re-colonization’’ will be prevented. 

“There is no doubt, as you suggest, that the Sec- 
| retary of State is a strenuous advocate of the annex- 
| ation of Texas, but it does not appear so clearly that 
all the other members of the Cabinet are opposed to 
|it. On the contrary, should the subject be formally 
| brought before the Cabinet, the President’s views 
| will probably meet with support from more than one, 
| or even two members of the Cabinet. 

It is now certain that this startling proposition, 
| which has slambered for years, and has been sup- 
, posed to be abandoned, will be brought prominently 
| before Congress, and in the most imposing form. 

It will not want able advocates there; and it is like- 
| ly te agitate the country, and embarrass and serve 

political parties. 

The position of Texas, geographical, physical, 
/and moral, is such that she cannot remain an inde- 
| pendent nation. She must go back to Mexico, be- 

come a colony of Great Britain, or form an integral 

portion of this Union. 

This country cannot be indifferent to the result. 

Whether we can permit the colonization of Texas 

by Great Britain, consistently with our commercial] 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Mr. Morton 52,690, Seattering 8861. The 

Whigs have majorities in both branches of the 
| Legislature of members elected; there is a large 
number of vacancies. 


According to the catalogue of Harvard Uni- 
‘versity, there are in the institution 26 Theologi- 
cal Students, 127 Law students, 117 Medical, 7 
'resident Graduates, and 250 under Graduates, 
viz: 56 Seniors, 64 Juniors, 68 Sophomores, 56 
Freshmen, and 6 University Students. ‘Total, 
527. 


Rev. ©. G. Finney has taken charge, for a 
time, of the congregation at Marlboro’ Chapel, 
in this city. ‘ 


There have been several riots in Scotland re- 
sulting from the recent division in the Scottish 
Kirk. In one instance the Riot Act was read, 
and the mob were fired upon with pistols, but 
no person was killed or wounded. 











The King and Queen of France have present- 
ed to the Roman Catholic Bishop of Mississippi, 
a large Chureh Bell and a beautiful painting, 
for the new Cathedral now being constructed 
in Natchez. 





More Goip AND LARGER Pieces. A gold 
mine deposite has been very recently discovered in 


| the 12th district of Hall county, on the lands be- 


| longing to a Mr. Shockley, out of which two hands 


made about eighty pennyweights last week. ‘The 

gold in this depositg mine is very coarse, the parti- 

cles weighing frovfne grain to five pennyweights. 
[Dahlonega Times, 2d inst. 








There have been thirty-one steamboats built at 
Cincinnati this year. Aggregate tonnage, 12,035; 
cost, $705,000, 


Nortu Eastern Bounpary. The survey 
and demurcation of the Boundary, as defined by the 
treaty of Washington, have been advanced the past 
season with much industry. 





The house of Rothschild have given a hun- 
dred thousand florins for the establishment of a 
hospital and a school at Jerusalem. 








Vermont. Theattemptto repeal the act of the 
last legislature of Vermont virtually abolishing cap- 
ital punishment, has been signally defeated. A bill 
for that purpose was reported to the Senate, but was 
met by an amendment extending from a year to fif- 
teen months, the period for which a convict man- 
slayer must remain in prison before he can be hung 
at any rate, and then requiring the direct assent of 
the legislature, as well as the governor, to a death- 
warrant. This amendment, after discussion, pre- 
vailed—yeas 17, nays 13. The bill as amended 
passed by 24 to 5. 

A bill forbidding an officer or jailer of the state to 
have any thing to do with arresting or detaining a 
fugitive slave, passed the house by the decisive vote 
of 167 to 5—all parties concurring. Penalty for 
disobedience, a fine of $1000, or state prison five 
years. ([N. Y. Tribune. 





GEORGE (AY, ESO. 


The recent and sudden death ot George Gay, 
Esquire, has been announced by a just tribute 
of respect paid to his character in the resolu- 
tion, adopted by the Suffolk Bar. But, the loss 
of such a man to his family, his friends and ac- 
quaintance, forcibly suggests the propriety of a 
short obituary notice. Mr. Gay was graduated 
at Harvard University in the class of 1810, and 
soon afier his admission as Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law, removed from Dedham, his na- 
tive town, to Boston, where he continued in the 
practice of his profession, until his decease.— 
He was a man of good sense and sound judg- 
ment; of a kind and amiable disposition. it 
was his good fortune to have many friends and 
noenemies. Although he made no claim to the 
reputation of a brilliant advocate,he was, never- 
theless, a safe and judicious counsellor. His 
industry and regularity procured him a respec- 
table share of professional business, and his cli- 
ents never left him for want of confidence in his 
fidelity and ability. Integrity, urbanity and 
good humor were leading traits in his character. 
His general reading was extensive and his 
knowledge of men accurate. Few hada quicker 
discernment of character, and of men and things, 
it may be said, his thoughts were right and his 
|opinions correct. Retiring in his habits and 
javerse to public life, he was not known as an 
; active politician ; yet so conservative and sound 
| were his views relating to public men and mea- 
sures, that the community around him were 
stimulated by his influence to make greater ex- 
|ertions in the cause of order and good govern- 
ment. But it was the social qualities of Mr. 
Gay that made him a most agreeable and useful 
|companion. Such common sense, honest can- 
dor, generous sympathy and an equable temper 
| were united in him, that no one who had once 





‘made his acquaintance would be likely to under- | 


value or forget it. His sympathy was not a 
temporary excitement produced by accident, but 
a well regulated natural feeling which made him 
take a lively interest in the welfare of others. 
‘To him the successful as well as the unfortunate 
_would go, and talk over his prosperity or adver- 
sity, and be sure to meet with a congenial feel- 
ing. ‘The loss of such acompanion to his friends 
in the profession and to his general acquaintance 


'1s deeply felt, and now that he is gone, his vir- | 


tues and good qualities associated with his per- 
son will not soon be forgotten; but the loss of 
such a frien and protector to his family no lan- 
guage of sympathy can describe, but must be felt 
'and borne as one of the bereavements which can 
find consolation in the thought that the ways of 
| Providence are inscrutable and all its dispensa- 
tions just. [Daily Advertiser. 





Died at Vernon, Onedia Co., N. 
net, only daughterof J, Whipple Jenkins, Esq., 
and Io. Jennett, his wife, aged five years two 
months and eleven days. 

The untimely death of this interesting child 
was indescribably painful to her afflicted parents 
and affectionate relatives. 
tervened between health, with the amusements, 


pleasures and glee, incident to her buoyant tem- | 


perament and tender years, and the solemn hour, 


when the ties of @ffection claim the mastery, | 
and lead the spirit of the living upward, far be- | 


yond the resting place of the dead. 
ately guided to the only lasting source of conso- 
lation in religious exercises, conducted by the 
Rey. H. Emmons, in the Unitarian Chapel, on 
the following day. 
easion and the following Sunday, evinced the 
power of religion, to sustain the sinking spirit, 
and most forcibly and beautifully illustrated the 


sentiment ‘Earth hath no sorrows that Heaven | 


cannot cure.’ v. 


Vernon, N. Y. 





{> NOTICE.—The adjourned meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the A. U. Association will be holden at the Ber- 
ry st. Vestry on Tuespay, 21st inst., at3 o’clock, P. 
M., for the purpose of hearing Reports and doing other 
business which may be brought before them. 


nls A. HILL, See’y. 


ft TEACHERS’ SOCIAL UNION.—The next 
meeting of this Association will be held at the newly 
| fiuished Vestry under the Sotuh Congregational Church, 
(Rev. Mr. Huntington’s,) on MonDAY EVENING next, 
(20th inst.) at 7 o’clock. 

Subject,—Should Sunday School Teachers in their 
| instructions allude to the philanthropic reforms of the 
day and inculcate any particular view of them? 


nl8 DAVID PAIGE, Sec’y. 


{SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY.—The Treas- 
urer of the Sunday School Society acknowledges the 
receipt of Ten Dollars from the First Congregational 
Society in Hubbardston, Rev Claudius Bradford, Pas- 
tor, to constitute Dea James Alson Waite, Superintend- 


‘ent of their Sunday School, a Life Member of the So- | 


ciety. 


Nov. 18, 1843. 





ho LECTURES IN THE BULFINCH STREET | 


CHURCH. A Course of Lectures on Doctrinal and 
Practical subjects will be delivered on Sunday Eve- 
nings, in the Bulfinch street Church. , 

The SECOND of which will be preached on the eve- 
| ning of next Sunday. The services will commence at 
| 7 o’elock. tt nis 





WARRIAGES. 





| In this city, on Sunday evening, Nov 12th, by Rev 
| R. ©. Waterston, Mr Samuel Hallett: to Miss Harriet 
| A. Haven. 
In Charlestown, Mr John B. Pratt to Miss Hannah 
| P. Frothingham. The bridesmaids were twins eighty- 
two years ofa e. ‘aes 
Mr William Dennis to Miss Lucy Ann Estee. 
In Haverhill, Mr Hiram Rowell to Miss Sarah G. 
| Edwards of Ipswich. 
| In Medford, 7th inst, by Rev Mr Stetson, Thomas 
|S. Harlow, Esq. of B@ston, to Miss Lucy J., daughter 
| of Ebenezer Hali, Esq of M. : 
| In Worcester, Nov 8th, Mr Dexter Flagg to Miss 
| Marietta Barrows. 
In Hopedale, (Milford,) Nov 4, Mr James S. Par- 
| tridge to Miss Maria A. Walker, both of Hopkinton; 
5th, Mr Otis Whitney to Miss Joanna W. Howard, 
| Milford. 
| In West Springfield, Mr Jerome Haywood to Miss 
| Eunice Bridges. 
In Swanzey, 26th ult. Mr Dennis Hubbard, of the 
firm of Norwood & Hubbard of Keene, to Miss Eliza- 
| beth G, daughter of Hon Elijah Carpenter of 8. 
In Southboro’, Ist inst, Mr J. A. Longley, of West- 
| boro’, to Miss Harriet A. Parker, of 8. 
| In Northboro’, Nov 8, by Rev Joseph Allen, Mr 
| Leander Hartwell, of Westminster, to Miss Persis B. 
| Brigham; Nov 9th, Mr Edward M. Brigham, of Graf- 
ton, to Miss Drusilla D. Whitney. 
In Jaffrey, N. H., Oct 24th, Mr Edwin B. Wheeler 
of Ashby, Mass Rosina Pierce of J. 
In Brattleboro’, Vt, Mr Daniel Pingree, of Walpole, 
to Miss Amanda Nye, of Northfield, Mass. 


ss DEATHS, 








In this city, on Saturday last, of dropsy, Dr George 
Chadwick, 41. 

9th inst, George Leavitt Ballard, 19, a member of 
the sehior class, Harvard University, youngest son of 
Mr Joseph Ballard. 

In Leominster, 3d inst, of consumption, William 
Henry, only son of Charles H. Colburn, 5 yrs and 2 
mos, 

In Northboro’, Oct 31, Mrs Laura H. Maynard, 
wife of the late Wm Maynard, 33. 

In Dorchester, on Monday, Marion M, infant child 
of A. C. Fearing. 

In Jamaica Plain, on Tuesday morning, Maria F., 
wife of Gen Wm. A. Sumner, 51. 

In Lexington, 4th inst, Eugene D., son of Larkin 
and Lucy P. Turner, 11 mos. 

In Lynn, Nov 3, Sarah, widow of Asa Newhall, Esq, 
98 years. It is a singular fact that each of the parents 
and grandparents of Mrs N. lived to be 96 ye srs of age. 

In Worcester, 10th inst, widow Matilda Earle of 
Berlin, 78. 

In Oford, Nov 11, Sylvester McIntire, Esq, 58. 

In North Brookfield,Nov 11 of croup, Ebenezer Aus- 
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Y., Jen- | 


Three days only in- | 


The attention of the mourners was appropri- | 


The discourses on this oc- | 


——— 
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t'n, only child of Ebenczer and Mehitable Nye, 2 yrs 9 
mos and 7 days. : ? 

In Charlton, Nov 11, of typhus fever, Alicia B, 
youngest daughter of the Hon Salem Town, 17. 

In Grafton, Nov 11, Mr Aaron Kimball, 83. 

In Westhampton, Nov 11, Mr Joel Rust, 73. 

In Amherst, Nov 4, Mrs Betsey Pervear, 61. 

In Newport, R. 1, on the 4th inst, in the 3d year of 
his age, William Shaw, second son of Wm C, and A, 
S. Robinson of Baltimore, and grand son of Josiah C, 
Shaw, Esq of a 

In Williams College, 5th inst, Nathan Long, of New 
York, a member of the Fressman Class—death caused 
by the accidental discharge of a gun in the hands of his 
decisis: James Snodgrass. 

In Stoddard, N. H., Mr George Holmes, 82, arevo- 
jutionary soldier, a native of Sharon, Mass. 





ARPER’S EDITION OF ALISON’S HIS- 
TORY OF EUROPE, complete.—For sale by 
SAXTON, PIERCE & CO., 1334 Washington st. 
{iG The publishers of Alison’s History of Europe 
having completed their reprint, from the third Loadon 
editiou, would remind the purchasers of the three pre- 
ceding numbers, and also their friends who have been 
waiting to procure the work ENTIRE, that the author’s 
narrative is now presented to them UNMUTILATED. 
Any change or omission, unsanctioned by the author, 
would so disparage the original work that its chief 
recommendation and its intrinsic value would be sacri- 
ficed. The seventy-sixth chapter, onthe last War 
between the United States and Great Britain, con- 
tained some mistakes, which rendered it advisable, in 
conformity with Mr. Alison’s own desire, to correct 
these errors of fact, as well as his inadequate delinea- 
tions of our Republican institutions. 

Chancellor ent having transmitted to Mr Alisona 
packet of critical remarks, kindly gave us a copy of 
them, which with Mr Alison’s corrections, have been 
inserted in the present edition. A series of explanato- 
ry notes has also been appended, which have been ap- 
proved by competent judges, and tend materially to 
rectify Mr Alison’s principal errors, and to enhance 
the value of the narrative. 

Moreover, one great defect in the European edition 
has here been supplied. The original was issued with- 
out any index, so that any particular documeut or fact 
could with difficulty be discovered by the reader. The 
very copious index which is now supplied (without ad- 
ditional expense to the purchasers) adds Jaigely to the 
value of the work, and so facilitates the references 
which may be necessary that every prominent occur- 
rence and record amid all its multitudinous subjects 
can be traced throughout the history. 

The work, neatly and firmly bound in sheep, may 
now be obtained of - 

SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 
ni8 1334 Washington st. 


EW BOOKS. Ned Myers, or Life before the 
AN Mast, edited by J. F. Cooper, 374 cents. 
Monsieur Violett, or Adventures in Texas, &c., ed- 
ited by Capt Marryatt, 125 cents. 
The Etiquette of Courtship and Marriage, by the 
| Countess of Blessington, 124 cents. 
Alison’s History ot Europe, complete in 4 vols. 
| 
| 








| 


‘The Mysteries of Paris, by Eugene Sue, 50 cents. 
Scenes and Scenery inthe Sandwich Islands, by 
Jarvis, author of the History of the Sandwich Islands. 
Mrs Ellis’s Housekeeping Made Easy, 25 cents. 
W. CROSBY & CO., 
nlS8 118 Washington st. 


iy USIC BOOKS. The Boston Academy’s Col- 
a lection; Carmina Sacra; The Odeon; The 
Choir; Boston Anthem Book; The Juvenile Singing 
| School; Boston School Song Book; The Modern 
| Psalimst; The Sunday School Singing Book, &e.— 
For sale on the most reasonable terms by W. CROS- 
| BY & CO., 118 Washington st. ni8 





| HE KNOWLEDGE AND LOVE OF GOD. 
On the Knowledge and Love of God and on the 
exercises of Pietyand Devotion, from the French of 
Fenelon—a beautiful pocket edition. Just published 
and for sale by W. CROSBY & CO., 128 Washing- 
ton st. nl8 
ENELON—On the Knowledge and Love of God; 
and on the Exercises of Piety and Devotion.— 
| From the French of Fenelon. Just published by 
CLARENDON HARRIS, 
nll Worcester. 
EW VOLUME. Lowell Offering, written, 
| AN edited and published by the Female Operatives 
/emploved in the Mills—No 1, of the fourth vol, for No- 
vember—price $l a year. Just received by WM. 
CROSBY & CO., 118 Washington st. nil 


Lge sripenrd OF DR. CHANNING, 375 cents. 

Just received a few copies of a Portrait of Dr. 

| Channing, from a steel plate—price 374 cts. For sale 
by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Washington st. nll 

HILDREN’S BOOKS. A large and prime as- 

sortment of Books for Children, always on hand 

_and for sale cheap by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Wash- 
Ington st. nll 


TARE ON THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 
On the formation of the Christian Character, 
_ addressed to these who are seeking to leafl a Religious 
| Life, by Henry Ware, Jr., D.D., 12th edition, neatly 
| bound ina style suitable for presents. For sale by J 
W. CROSBY & CO., ~ 
nll 118 Washington st. 





| 
ATERSTON ON MORAL AND SPIRITU- 
AL CULTURE. WM. CROSBY & CO., 

| have in press, and will publish in a few weeks, a new 

| edition of Thoughts on Moral and Spiritual Culture, by 

i; R. C. Waterston. 118 Washington st. ® 

| eal 
ADIES’ HAND BOOKS. A series of Hand 

| Books, for Ladies, Edited by an American Lady, 

{elegantly bound, with fancy covers and gilt edges, im- 

| persal 32 mo. 

| No 1. Babe’s Linen. 

| No2. Plain Needle Work. 

| No 8. Fancy Needle Work and Embroidery. 

| Nod. Knitting, Netting and Crochet. 

| No5. Embroidery on Muslin and Lace Work and 

| 

! 

| 





Tattling. 

No 6. Millinery and Dress Making. 
| The whole forming a useful and attractive series of 
| Books. Each work complete in itself. Any number 
| sold separately. 
| For sale, wholesale and retail, by the publishers, 

SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 

1335 Washington st. 


nll 


| HURCH OF ENGLAND. The History of the 
| Church of England to the Revolution of 1688, by 
| Thomas V. Short, Bishop of Soder Marr. First Amer- 
ican from the third English edition. For sale by 
SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 
| nll 1334 Washington st. 
| “AUBIGNE, Abridged. D’Aubigne’s History 
of the GREAT REFORMATION, abridged by 


| Edward Dalton, Secretary of the Protestant Associa- 











|tion. Price 50 cents. 
SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 
: | wll 1334 Washington st. 
EW ARRANGEMENT AT THE ONE PRICE 


| STORE, No 28 Washington street. In ardi- 
tion to the sale of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VEST- 
| INGS, and TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS, way now be 
found a general assortment of STOCKS, SCARFS, 
GLOVES, HOSIERY, UNDER SHIRTS aod 
DRAWERS, READY MADE LINEN, &c.—to- 
gether with all articles usually found in a Gentleman’s 
Furnishing Store. 

At this establishment Clothing is made to order in 
the best and most fashionable manner—or if preferred, 
Garments are cut only. 

Just received a lot of superior BLACK CLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES and DOE SKINS, some of which are 
German manufactura, the colors of which are warrant- 
ed permanent. nil 





| NDER SHIRTS AND DRAWERS. A large 
assortinent of Silk, Angola, Merino, Lambs’ 

Wool and Cotton UNDER SHIRTS, DRAWERS, 

and Socks, may be found at KIMBALL’S, No 28 

Washington st, at the very lowest prices, among w hich 

are some superior Flannels of Quaker manufacture. 
(G Deer Skin Shirts and Drawers made to order. 
nil 








OARDING SCHOOL, AT QUINCY, MASS. 

The subscriber proposes to commence a Board- 
ing School for Boys, at Quincy Point, Quincy, in Nov. 
1843. Every facility for a thorough preparation for 
College or Mercantile pursuits will be provided. The 
number of pupils will be limited to fifteen. ‘The price 
for board, tuition, books, stationery, washing, mend- 
ing, &c., will be $250 per annuin. 

The plan has been highly approved by those whom 
the subscriber has consulted, and offers Unusual ad- 
vantages in regard to the Physical Education of pupils. 

C. M. VINSON, A. M. 

Boston, Oct. 1843. 

[Letter from Professor CHaNNINnG, Cambridge.] 

The Institution for a Boys’ Boarding School, about 
to be established by Mr. VINSON, 18 most desirable.— 
The details of his plan show that he understands the 
wants of our lads. : 

I have been well acquainted with Mr. V. for some 
years, and consider him well qualified to superintend a 


School as he prom WARD T. CHANNING, 


Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, 
Sept. 23, 1843. Harvard College. 


Reference, permission, is respectfully made to 
Rev. J. A. Atee Professors Channing, Beck and 
Felton, Cambridge.—-Rev. Dr. Codman and Dr. 
Spooner, Dorchester.—-Hon. John Quincy Adams, 
L. L. D., Rev. John P. Robinson, and Charles F, Ad- 
ams, Esq., Quincy.—Rev. Amos D. McKoy, Lowell.— 
Rt. Rev. Maoton Eastburn, D. D., Rev. R. C. 
Waterston, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., Geo. B. Emer- 
son, Esq., Dr. Lewis and Wm. B. Fowle, Esq., ys 
ton. » 
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7EW SINGING BOOK FOR SABBATH 
SCHOOLS. THE SUNDAY sCHOOL 


SINGING BOOK: being a collection of Hytons with 
appropriate Music, designed as a guide and assistant to 
the devotional exercises of Sabbath Schools and Fam- 
ilies; comprising also, tle Efemerits of Masic, with di- 
rections for a good development of the Voice;and Vocal 
Exercises. By Edward L. White, author of the “‘Sab- 
bath School Choir,’ &e. &c. : : 

The difficulty of engaging the attention of children in 
this interesting part of the Sunday School service, ow- 
ing to the want of a suitable guide, has been a subject 
of much complaint, arid in some schools has rendered it 
advisable to dispense with it, ahnost altogether. 

To satisfy this want, the present work has been pre- 
pared by a competent teacher, by request and with the 
advice of many interested in Sabbath Schools, and it is 
helieved, is well calculated to answer the end for which 
it in designed. 

4 {Opinions oF THE PRESS.J 

**This is a welcome aid to one department of Sunday 
School Exercises. It is prepared with taste and judg- 
ment. Many of the excellent and time-chetishéd tunes 
used in our churches have been introduced, and new 
tunes, having much in their sweetness and simplicity to 
recommend them, have been added. The ‘directions 
| for a good development of the voice” are judicious, and 
the experienced author is entitled to credit for the man- 
ner in which he has executed his task.’’ [Monthly Mis- 
cellany. 

“There can be no qnestion that the work is one of 
the most valuable for Sunday School purposes of any 
that has yet been published; indeed we know of no 
other so well oabeieal to answer the end fer which it 
is designed.”’? [Hingham Patriot. 

**The selection of words and music is such as to se+ 
cure for it, we trust, a favorable reception. The airs 
are simple and pleasing and adapted th the hymns found 
in Walker’s Service Book, and Peabedy’s Hymn Book. 
It is a great convenience to Supermtendents, Teachers, 
and Pupils, to have in zo smaltta compass,atid at so 
cheap a rate, a book which contains, most, if not all the 
tunes which they are accustomed or will need to ase.’” 
{Christian Register. 

The Sunday School Singing Book, has already beer 
introduced into many of our Sunday Schools and wher- 
ever used is approved. - 

«*« Copies furnished for examination 

WM. CROSBY & CO., Publishers, 

02) 118 Washington st. 














S. LAMBERT will commentce a course of s1% 


| @ Lectures before the Ladies and Gentlemen of 


Boston, on MONDAY EVENING, Oct. 23,- in the 
| Temple, at 7 o’clock, on the ase, structure, and means 
| of preserving the Health of the Human System—the 
subject being illustrated by the use of the Modele d’- 
Homme, or Artificial Man andthe Manikin, ‘The first 
| represents upwards of 1700 different parts of the Body, 
the Lungs, Heart, Stomach, Brain, in fact every Mus- 
cle, Blood Veasel, Nerve, all parts internal or exter- 
nal, except the skin, as they would appear inan adult, 
in form, size, color, position, the Manikin represcnt- 
ing them as they appear in a person of fourteen years. 

Tickets to Course, $1; to single Lecture, 25 cents. 
Any person may take a ticket to the first Lectore, and 
| a ticket to the Course as they pass ont for the remain- 
}der. May be had at TICKNOR’S Bookstore, 021 





| NNUALS AND GIFT BOOKS FOR 1844. 
SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., General Book- 
| sellers and Stationers, No. 133 Washington street, lave 
made arrangements to be supplied with every Annual 
and book suitable for presents,at the earliest day after 
their publication, and will farnish them at wholesale 
jand retail at the lowest rates. The following are al- 
| ready received. 

THE GIFT: A Christmas and New Year’s Pres- 
ent for 1844, containing eight superb steel plates, en- 
|graved by Cheeney, Pease, Humphrey & Co., from 
paintings by Huntington, Solty, Jaman, Monut and 
Page; and contributions from Sigourney, Tuckerman, 
| Lovell, Gould, Hoffman, Channing, Sargent, Stael, 
| Emerson, Cranch, Hedge, Thomson, Willis, Leslie, 
— Benjamin and Ellet. Superbly bownd in rich 
calf. 

* FRIENDSHIPS OFFERING, AND WINTERS 
WREATH: <A Christmas and New Year’s Present 
for 1844, containing nine plates, amd articles from cur 

| best writers; moroceo- 

THE ROSE OF SHARON: A Religious Souv- 

‘enier, for 1844. Edited by Miss Sarah C. Edgarton; 

four plates, bound in morocco. 

| THE WATERGREEN, with sixteen plates, ele- 

| gantly bound. 

~ "THE OPAL: Entirely original matter and new and 

i splendid Engravings ; richly bound. 

THE LITERARY SOUVENJER, with ten En- 
| gravings and finely bound. 
| THE ROSE: Decidedly one of the best Annuals of 
| the season; neatly bound. 

THE POEMS OF ELIZA COOK, with twelve 
superb steel plates, London edition, elegantly bound. 

A BOOK OF 'THE PASSIONS: By G. P. R- 
| James, Esq., illustrated with sixteen splendid Engrav- 
| ings, from drawings by the most eminent Artists,under 
| the superintendance of Mr Charles Heath; super white 
| calf, London. 
| THE BYRON GALLERY: A series of Historical 

Embellishments, tHustrating the Poetical works of Lord 

| Byron; a new and enlarged edition, with descriptive 

| letter-press. 





} 
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HE CHILD'S FRIEND, No 2. Jnst pub- 
lished, by 8. C. BOWLES, No 318 Washing- 
‘ton street, the Clold’s Priend, designed for Families 
‘and Sunday Schools. Conducted by E.L. Follen.— 
| No 2 contains the tollowing articles :-— 

| The Courage and Truth of Jesus; 

| What Holds the World Together ; 

The Lame Child to bis Mother; 

To Teachers ; 

Green Spots in this Golden World; 

Letter to a Mother; 

Of Goodness ; 

| The Tollman’s Fainily ; 

| 


The Crow and the Bobolincoln; 
Evening Hymn; 


Note. 
Subscriptions received for this Work at $1,50 per 
anumn, or four copies to one address for $5. n4 





LISON, Abridged. History of Europe from the 
commencement of the French revolution in 1789 
to the restoration of the Bourbons in 1815, by Archi- 
bald Alison, Advocate. Abridged from the last Lon- 
don edition for the use of general readers, colleges, 
academies, and other seminaries of learning, by Ed- 
ward F. Gould; price $1. For sale at wholesale and 
retail, by SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 
| nll 1334 Washington st. 
| EV. DR. LARDNER’S WORKS. The Works 
} of Nathaniel Lardner, D. D., with a Memoir, 
‘complete in 10 vols, 8 vo, London, just received and 
for sale, ata reduced price, by WM. CROSBY & 
CO., 118 Washington st. n4 





JFBIBLES, TESTAMENTS, AND PRAYER 
BOOKS, in various styles of binding, plain ard 
‘elegant, English and American editions. A good as- 
| sortment always on hand and for sale low by WM. 
CROSBY & CO., 118 Washington st. n4 


HE MISCELLANY, FOR NOVEMBER.— 
This day published, the Monthly Miscellany of 
Religion and Letters, for November. 
—CONTENTS— 

The Council of Trent; 

Recollections of the Ilinois Prairies ; 

The Vision of God ; 

The Pursuit of Pleasure ; 

Heavenly Visions ; 

Death inthe Lord,a Sermon by Rev Aug. R. Pope ; 

Monody ; 

The late Dr. Ware, Jr.; 
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[For the Register. ] 
LONELY MUSINGS. 


I'll rest me here in this loved spot, 
And muse awhile alone; 

Away from scenes of toil and strife, 
My harp may wake its tone; 

For all around in peaceful cali, 
Lies in serene repose, 

While mountain mists slow rolling on, 
O’er all a shadow throws. 


The summer breeze that fans the air, 
And waves the opening flowers, 

The cooling streams that murmur here, 
And flush amidst its bowers, 

The tuneful birds that warble forth, 
Their songs of grateful praise, 

All—all conspire, great God! to thee 





My heart in prayer to raise. 


In prayer for holier thoughts to stir 
My inmost soul within, 

And lift my heart in purity, 
Above earth’s ceaseless din; 

O! pour upon my world-wora mind 
A ray of love divine, 

And may celestial beams of light, 


Along my pathway shine. 


O clear the dim uncertain mists 
That cast their shadowy veil, 


Ant let not clouds of darkncss rest, 


Or doubt, or fears prevail. 
’ Lask not wealth or fame to lend, 


Their fleeting empty gauds, 
I ask no pomp to swell my power, 


Nor what the world applauds. 


I ask a meek and lowly heart, 


Submissive to thy will, 
With high aspirings—holy aims 

My being to fulfil. 
Forgiveness of iny sins I crave, | 

Uonumbered though they be, 
For wercy from thy fount is sure, 


And flows forever free. 


May the pure pattern of thy Son, 
Upon my heart be graven, 
And lead me ia thy holy light 
To join the hosts in heaven. 
Immortal joys and springing hopes, 
In dawning light appear ; 
O who would cling to this false world, 


For all it offers here! 


Though fair and beautiful its scenes, 
Ant bright its laniscapes glow, 
Yet sin has marr’d the loveliest lowers, 
That on its bosom crow. 
Boston, Oct. 2S:h, 1843. 


ANNA. 





A CARELESS WORD. 
BY MRS. B. H. NORTON, 

A word is ringing on my brain, 

It was not meant to give me pain; 

It had no tone to bid it stay 

When other things had passed away ; 

It had no meaning more than all 

Which ia an idle hour fall; 

It was, when first the sound I heard, 


A tightly uttered careless word. 


That word—oh! it doth’ haunt me now, 
In scenes of joy, in scenes of wo; 

By night, by day, in sun or shade, 
With the half smile that gently played 
Reproachfully, and gave the sound ; 
Eternal power through life to wound; 
There is ao voice I ever heard, 

las that one word. 


So dex ply fixe 


It was the first, the only one 


rone 


Of those, which lips forever g 


Breathed in their love—which had for me 


Rebuke of harshness at my glee; 

And if those lips were here to say, 
Beloved let it pass away,”’ 

Ah! then perchance—but | have heard, 
That last dear tone—the careless word! 
Oh! ye who meeting, sigh to part, 


Whose words are treasures to some heart, 
Deal gently, ere the dark days come, 
When earth 1s but for one a home ; 
Lest musing o’er the past, like me, 
They feel their hearts wrung bitterly ; 


And heeding not what else they heard, 


Dwell weep 


pig ona CARELESS WORD. 





~ ‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Register. 


ADDRESS OF THE LONDON PEACE 
CONVENTION, 

Messrs. Eporrors,—The following address, 
drawn up by the venerable Joan Pye Smirn, 
D. D. LLD., F. R. S., and adopted by the late | 
General Peace Convention, ought, in accord- 
ance with its design, to come before the whole 
Christian world ; and you will oblige the friends 
of peace by inserting it in your columns. It 
would, as it should, have been sent to you soon- 
er; but the volume, containing this document | 
along with the entire proceedings of the Con- | 
vention, did not reach us tll verv recently. 

Georce C. Becxwiru, 
Cor. Sec. Am. Peace Soc. 

13 Tremont Row, Boston, Oct. 1843. 

Uc As the following address was designed 
for all Christians, every paper friendly to the 
peace of the world, is respectfully requested, if 
convenient, to publish it. 
Prepared for the Peace Convention, by the Rev. | 
John Pye Smith, D. D., LL. D., FL RLS. &c. 
Friexvs anv Baeruren,—We will not sup- 
pose you to be indifferent to the question which 
has often hitherto, and especially in the last few 
years, drawn the attention of many wise and 
good men, whether the practice of war among 
mankind be consistent with social morality, per- 
sonal virtue, and our supreme obligations to the | 
infinite God. We also believe it to be a not un- | 
reasonable assumption that many of you have | 
impartially considered the rational and scriptu- 
ral arguments which have been abundantly laid 
before the world, in proof ofthe negative side of | 
that position. From the days of apostolic Chris- 
tianity to the present hour, the truth has been 
declared that war and genuine religion are irrec- 
oncilable opposites. During several centuries, 
it was almost entirely lost sight of ; until, in the 
year 1523, Erasmus again called the attention 
of Christians to it. A few who, in that age, | 
held the same sentiment, were trampled upon, | 
and slow was the progress of conviction through | 
the clouds of almost universal prejudice. The | 
general habits of mind and action were perverted 
by the glare of military glory, the ambition of 
rulers and conquerors, and the selfish schemings 
of statesmen. Among religious men themselves, | 
keen debate on priunary theological doctrines too 
much engrossed time and attention ; so that this 
point of evangelical morals was very blamably 
overlooked, as were some others of no little im- 
portance to the integrity and consistency of the | 
Christian system. Erroneous views of the pe- 
culiar nature of the Old ‘Testament dispensa- 
tions, and of the design and extent of the Mosa- 
ic law, had a large share in producing and fos- 
tering the approbation of war ; as they also had 
of the assumed rights of governments to enact 
and inflict the penalty of death for whatever | 
crimes they might choose soto punish. ‘The in- 
veteracy with which those opinions were held, 
isa distressing exhibition of human weakiess, | 
and may diminish our surprise that the unchris- 
tian character of all war was not earlier and | 
more clearly perceived. Seattered individuals, | 
at all times, had glimpses of this great moral 
principle ; but after we quit the early ages of 
Christianity, we do not find that any distinctive 
class or denomination of Christians has raised 
up its voice against this gigantic evil, till the 








rise of the society of Friends in our own coun- 
try, and but two centuries ago ; except partially 
in the case of the Moravians or United Brethren. 
It is reserved for Peace Societies, in our own 
times, to unmask this evil, and invite general 
attention to the pacific character of Christiani- 
ty. 

We have called war a gigantic evil ; but we 
might have used language more awfully strong; 
for it may be justly asked, Is there a sin against 
God or man which the practice of war does not, 
directly or by acknowledged consequence and 
established usage, include, concentrate, and ag- 
gravate’ Under the bewitching array of gor- 
geous dresses, beauty and order in maneuvres, 
soul-stirring music, admirable applications of 
science, and patriotism falsely so called, the 
military system covers over a dark and unfath- 
omable pit of crime and misery. 


Is it a sin to lie and deceive, in word or ac- 
tion? Stratagem is an essential part of the sci- 
ences of war. The operations of a campaign 
include all manner of contrivances for the deni- 
al of truth and the acerediting of falsehood. To 
‘deceive the enemy’ is sought and practised, 
and is even lauded as wise and virtuous. 

Is it a sin to plunder, steal and rob? The 
storm of war falls with ruthless desolation upon 
the property of a country,—the houses and 
fields, and other possessions of the unoffending 
inhabitants. The sustenance of life is, by vio- 
lence, taken from them ; and what cannot be 
consumed or wasted at once, is often wantonly 
destroyed, fur the express purpose of insuring 
the greatest amount of misery to thousands, and 
eventually millions, of our fellow men. ‘Thus, 
besides the lawless sacking of cottages and man- 
sions, barns, and manufactories, and machinery, 
to restore which will cost the revenue of king- 
doms, there is inflicted upon children and wo- 
men, the aged and infirm, a variety and an 
amount of private suffering which words cannot 
describe. 

Is murder a sin? Who ean, in thought, real- 
ize the actions of the battle-field, and conceive of 
them as free from that guilt! 
of alate bishop of London (Dr. Porteus) express 
the honest truth? Men have been taught 

‘To make a de:th which nature never made. 

The foulest stain and scandal of our nature 

Became its boast. One murder made a villain; 

Millions, a hero.’ 


Is chastity, in all its modes and connexions, in- 
dispensable to a virtuous character ¢ 
ignorant that its violation, in all ways, usually 
attends the progress of an army; and that the 
giving up of the females of a sacked town ts 
often the avowed reward conceded to the sol- 
diery ! 

Does religion consist of love to the most holy 
God, and its subordinate but inseparable quality, 
cordial benevolence to men? Is it then possible 
for sincere love either to God or man to dwell in 
my heart, while I am contriving and laboring to 
take away from my fellow-man the life to which 
he has the same right that] have tomine? Can 
1 be guiltless in this matter’ Can I put off my 
responsibility ; and can it be taken up by gener- 
als and admirals, statesmen and sovereigns? 
Will such a transfer be admitted at the bar of 
Divine judgment! 

But we must check this line of thought. If 
any entertain the slightest doubt of its perfect 
propriety, we refer them to the publications, 
small and large, of Peace Societies ; and we are 
guilty of no arrogance when we say that the 
arguments have not been, and cannot be an- 
swered. If among so many treatises, the writer 
of this paper may be allowed to point out one, 
without the slightest disparagement to the 
vorks of Mr. Joseph John Gurney, Mr. Macna- 
mara, and others, he would mention the late Mr. 
Dymond’s inquiry on War, especially the Ameri- 
ean edition of 1834. 

We then appeal to all classes and orders of 


men, and especially to those who possess the 


I 
nieans of instructing and influencing the minds 
of others ; and we ask, are ve not bound to em- 
ploy the opportunities in your power for the 
widest diffusion of true sentiments upon this 
great subject? 

Ministers of the Gospel, what is that gospel, 
to the diffusion of which you have consecrated 
your lives? Can you forget that its summary 
in the highest revelation from heaven is, *‘ Glory 
to God in the highest, and arth PEACE; 


good will toward men? 


on ¢ 


Instructore of youth, you have invaluable op- 
portunities for showing, in the most interesting 
and conclusive manner, by your comments on 
the classical poets and historians, the contrast of 
heathenism and Christianity; the immortality 
and cruelity of the one, and the beneficenee and 
beauty of the other. ‘Thus, and thus only, can 
you answer the charge often brought 
forward by the best of mankind, that by the un- 
corrected unpressions of your Homer and Thu- 
c¥ydides, your Horace and Virgil, you infuse into 
the youthful mind, the Jove of war, and the soul- 
ruining abominations of polytheism. ‘That a 
awful is attendant upon classical 


school-learning, you eannot but be sensible. In 


solemn 


danger so 
proportion to the greatness of that danger, must 
be your desire, if ye be faithful Christian men, 
to use the best means of precluding it; and both 
the theory of the subject and universal experi- 
; the only course likely to 
It is impossible to exclude clas- 
sical reading from a liberal system of education; 


ence show that this 1s 


be successful. 


the attempt to do so creates notions both errone- | 


ous and pernmicions im the minds of pupils ; and 


the method which we recommend would secure 
the literary and moral benefits to be derived 
from such reading, and unite with those which 
are so powerfully suggested by the character of 
the Lord Jesus and the principles of the New 
‘Testament. 

Men of sctence and Ietters, you know that the 
advancement and diffusion of knowledge, are 
obstructed by war between nations, and you are 
well acquainted with the unmense advantages to 


Do not the lines | 


Who can be | 
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of our association is a necessary part of Christi- 
anity. ; 
Who, then, are what the Savior calls ‘Sons 
of Peace?’ Whose hearts are affected with 
pity for mankind, groaning beneath the heaviest 
accumulation of sins and miseries! Who de- 
sires to see holiness and happiness becoming the 
portion of all nations? Vho has faith in the 
prophetic word, that ‘they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation; neither shall they Jearn war any 
more’? A Christian is not only benevolent, but 
self-denying ; even, when called to it, self-sac- 
rificing ; he is a disciple of Him who laid down 
his own life for us, and who has said, ‘As1 have 
loved you, so do ye also love one another.’ _Cer- 
tainly, every sincere and consistent Christian 
must abhor war, the offspring of wicked passions, 
the concentration of all vice, and crime, and 
direst wretchedness ; and must ‘ seek peace and 
pursue it.’ The attainment of the full triumphs 
of Christianity is not to be expected to be either 
momentary, or independent of the use of the 
means. The progress must be gradual, and de- 
pendent on the faithful activity of our Lord's 
| aineebe disciples. Can any, then, be hostile, or 
cold, or unwilling to lubor, in this field of holy 
‘exertion? Is not our work a direct result of the 
| gospel, an embodying of its characteristic genius! 
Bat we cannot conclude this appeal without 
ealling especially on those Christians who have 
| embraced the pactfic principles of the gospel, as a 
distinguished part of their faith, to renew in 
| these auspicious times their zeal in behalt of this 
/heaven-born cause, and unite their efforts more 
and more with the friends of peace through the 
world, in their present endeavors to diffuse light 
on this subject, and to banish war from every 








| Christian land and eventually from the face of 


|the whole earth. They need, and have a right 
|to expect your special countenance and co-oper- 
‘ation ; nor has there ever been atime when such 
aid could be given with equal hope of success, 
in hastening the accomplishment of an object 
peculiarly dear to your hearts. 

‘the Lord of peace himself give us peace al- 
|ways, by all means!’ In this 





‘ Our trust is in the name of the Lord ;’ and, | 


confidence we | 


- | 
| claim the support of ‘all who love our Lord Je- | 


| sus Christ in sincerity.’ 
| 
| 


LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 


JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER.® 


FROM THE 
| At Sidon it was concluded to visit Lady Hes- 
ter Stanhope, but we were warned that we 
were reckoning without our host, she having 


rejected all comers for many months past, and | 


ithat the Engchsh were her tavorite abomination. 
Undeterred by the prophecies of our Sido- 
nian friends, Antonio was dispatched with a 


note, couched in terms of studied courtesy, stat- | 


ing, 
, would be happy to pay his passing compliments 
to her ladyship. An hour or two after his de- 
parture, we mounted aud moved slowly towards 
her residence, which lies about four hours jour- 
ney eastward. At asudden turn in the road, 
whieh, like all other eastern roads, was a bridle 
path, we came in full view of her famous re- 
treat, resembling in the distance, a smal) village, 
surrounded by a wall, and perehedon the top 
ot a barren, eraggy, conical mountain, with 
searcely an herb to be seen on its repulsive 
sides, though surrounded by a luxuriant coun- 


in subtanee that an American gentleman | 


ry. The spot on which we stood was a per- 
pendicular precipice of equal height with the | 


object of our curiosity, from which we were 
si par ited only by a broad, deep valley. Here 
we halted, the sun two hours high, for the 
double purpose of affording Bartlett an opportu- 
nity to make a sketch, and to await our messen- 
Bartlett had put his last teuch to the draw- 
ing, as Antonio, pushing his mule to his best 
paces, came up the steep road, puffing with ex- 
ertion, and dehghted with the suecess of his 
mission and the glorious prospect of rich fare, 
which is seldom the lot of an eastern traveller. 


ver. 


Ife gavea glowing picture of the wonders he | 


had seen, how he had been handed from sentry 
to sentry, and from servant to servant; how he 


had passed through gates and courts and halls, | 


and had been actually in her presence. She 
was the grandest lady his eyes had ever looked 
on: she had ordered him refreshments, and told 
him to stay the night, thinking he was to return 
but hearing that it was a matter of 
doubt, told bim to mount with all speed and en- 


to Sidon , 


deavor to bring his master to her before night- | 


fall; that he was weleome, come when 
would; she had abundant accommodation for my- 


he | 


self and all my company, provided they were not | 


english. Bartlett, hearing his doom, took the 


path, with his servant and guide, to a village | 


about seven miles distant, while Antonio, with 
a diligence sharpened by a mountain appetite, 
drove our baggage mules to Lady Hester's, 
where we arrived two hours after sun-set, with 
the single accident of the mule having slipped 
over a projecting rock and sent my yataghan, 
with its silver seabbard, into the abyss below, 
and with great difficulty recovering his foot- 
hold. 

We entered a long passage guarded by Albian 
soldiers in their faneiful costumes, and lined 
with well-dressed servants. A dragoman came 
forward, who Jed me toan Italian gentleman, 
whoshowed me my apartment. A divan of 
luxurious proportions, covered with erimson 
cloth, extended the width of a very large room 
opposite the entance ; two European beds, cov- 


ered with the same material, without curtains, | 


flanked the door-way. 
ted house; 
| continuation of the roof, covered with vines ; 


This room was an isola- | 

~ - ‘ 
in front was an arbor, forming a 
the | 


area formed bv the arbor was bordered with | 


voc 
| parterres of flowers. The lucgage was scarcely 
disposed of, when an Italian servant, in Syrian 


dress, with a candle in an European silver can- | 


dlestick, came to say that mladi would be hap- 
| py to see me. 


With a view, perhaps to produce | 


all philosophy, to expeditions of discovery, to | an imposing effect, he led me through any quan- | 
astronomical and magnetic observation, to every | tity of passages, doors and gates, tll we arrived | 


banch of art, to the exploring of antiquities, and 
to the most valuable applications of erudition, 
which have acerued to the learned world during 
the last thirty years—and evidently because it 
has been comparatively a time of peace. You 
caunot, therefore, but be deeply interested in 
the preservation of the peace which has already, 
and in a period so fully within our knowledge, 
afforded scope for the reciprocity of such scienti- 
fic benefits, and the ease and speed of their 
communication. You must wish that the peace 
which we now enjoy may become completely 
universal, and be inviolably perpetuated. Yours, 
then, is the honorable task of coming forth with 
your noble ardor, and throwing all your weight 
into the scale of our argument for UNIVERSAL 
AND PERMAMENT PEACE, 

Within the latter part of that period more has 
been done than had been ever before achieved or 
imagined, in researches upon the affinities of na- 
tions and their languages, in actual intercourse 
for statistical and beneficent purposes, and in ef- 
forts to save tribes and races of men from utter 
extinction ; but such efforts must be either to- 
tally forbidden, or cramped and injured beyond 
endurance, by the system of war. ; 

Above all, the most exalted, comprehensive, 
and far-seeing enterprise of benevolence, is that 
of CuristiaN Missions. They communicate, 
by the shortest course, and yet in the most ef- 
fectual manner, those principles and habits of 
life which are the most favorable to conjugal, 
parental, and filial happiness: the elevation of 
the female sex to its rightful dignity ; the crea- 
tion of domestic felicity, a joy unknown to sav- 
age life; agriculture and all other profitable in- 
dustry; a nascent literature; in a word, the 
general blessings of civilization ;—these and 
their associated enjoyments, the earthly bless- 
ings of the gospel, require peace for their devel- 
opment and preservation ; but war is their fellest 
foe and destroyer. Yeteven those earthly ben- 
efits, inestimable as they are, are but the small- 
est part of the good to mankind which flows from 
gospel missions. ‘The spiritual and eternal ben- 
efits, ‘ the unsearchable riches of Curist,’ ex- 
cced our power of thonght; but their very es- 
sence is Peace—reconciliation to God, ‘peace on 
earth, good-will to men.’ Must not, then, the 
friends and supporters of evangelical missions 
feel themselves called upon to be the most prompt 
and zealous in diffusing our principles? But all 
gvod men are the friends of missions: Peace is 
the essence of the Christian embassage : to the 
friends of missions, then, we look for their in- 
fluence, their efforts, their prayers. ‘The object 


at her sitting-room. 
snuggery, both as to size and decoration, with 
llow ceiling. ‘Two divans, about the size of 


It was an unpretending | 


common sofas, stood opposite each other, about | 
jten fect apart, and in the recess of a window | 
| were two spermaceti candles in tall candlesticks, | 


l so placed that the light was thrown between the | 


| two divans, which were both in the shade. 
She rose to meet me with a cordiality and 
jease perfectly electrical ; 
|was to entertain Americans, and with a lady- 
like rapidity, lauging with the glee of a girl.— 
|§ Do you know,’ she ran on, ‘ what a pleasant 
disappointment I’ve had by & mistake of my 
|dragoman' He came to me with open eyes and 


mouth, half pleased, half frightened, with your 


'val of a Persian prince! 
a Persian prince want with me? I seized the 
note, and reading the words ‘an American gen- 
tleman,’ saw his error; he had read an ‘ Amer- 
can,’ which is the title of a prince of Persia, 
jand you inay easily imagine how much more 
| gratified 1 am to entertain an American than a 
Persian prince.’ 

Her presence is commanding, perhaps five 
feet ten in height, but slightly stooping with de- 
bility, being recently arisen from a sick bed ; 
her eyes piercing ; features prominent. 

She dresses ina loose robe of fine worsted, 
with silk tassels pendant in perpendicular rows 
on either side in front; she wears the yellow 
Turkish slipper, and an. enormous cachemere 
shaw], twisted into a turban, almost burries her 
head. Her costume she says, is of no country ; 
to use her own words, ‘mia fantasia.”_ She has 
no weapons visible. 

* Now, says she, ‘make yourself comfortable 
on that divan, pointing to that opposite her 
own ; ‘put yourself in your easiest position ; if 
you prefer it, sit ike the Turks, or, if you like 
it better, lay yourself at full length, and put cer- 
emony aside.’ We were scarcely seated, hay- 
ing chosen a Turkish position as best suited to 
my costume, when a little black girl brought 
in coffee, and anon, at two several journeys, 
two long cherry-stick pipes. Lady Hester sip- 
ped water instead of coffee, but smoked moder- 
ately. ‘This little girl is the only female of her 
household ; she brought out with her ‘une de- 
moiselle de societe,’ who returned home a few 
years afterwards. ‘lhe usual preambles to con- 
versation disposed of, she began to speak freely 
of her household ; ‘she had a ‘Turkish drago- 
man to attend to her Turkified guests, and a 
Frank to take care of l'rankified visitors.’ She 





and how happy she | 


open letter in hishand, and announced the arri- 


What, asked I, can | 





passed to the English nation, whom she bela- 
bored most mercilessly, and finally launched in- 
to astrology. She professes to tell by the fea- 
tures of any person she sees, his whole history 
and destiny. She identifies his star; she ex- 
pressed herself well pleased with mine ; it is not 
a ‘proof print,’ but modified ‘ by another near 
it.’ Though earnestly pressed, she would not 
designate the constellation, while she volunteer- 
ed to say that such an one’s star was in Leo, 
where, by-the-bye, she put her own, 

About nine o'clock a servant announced din- 
ner, waiting my cue. She said she had been 
very sorry to think that dinner was just over as 
my servant arrived, and made an apology for the 
Arab cookery. She is never seen to eat, and 
pretends that she has no occasion—possibly to 
foster the belief in her supernatural powers, 

A table was set out in Frank fashion in the 
arbor in front of my room. Two wax candles 
disclosed to the savage appetite of a traveller 
four dishes of meats and two kinds of home-made 
wine. Everyghigg had an air of elegant ap- 
propriate taste, that nameless stamp of comfort- 
able, sensible England. Four servants antici- 
pated my wants with a tact and unobtrusiveness, 
proving a rare discipline. Peach pies and cream 
succeeded meats, and gave place just at the pro- 
per moment, without the trouble of a wish, to 
pipes and coffee. Watching his opportunity, as 
the first smokeless whiff gave evidence that the 
pipe was functus officio, an upper servant said, 
thatif fatigued, I might as well lie down; if 
not, mi Jadi wished to see me. Ile took from 


the table one of the candlesticks, and conducted | 


me again to my mysterious friend. She likes 


Americans because her grandfather loved them ; | 


she had heard him declare that had he been ten 
years younger he would have emigrated there, 
he was so disgusted with the vices of his coun- 
try. She spoke much of her grandfather ; had 
heard her grandmother say, that no one dared 
to Jook him in the face when he was angry.— 
But she loved Americans for another reason ;— 
they were to cut a great figure in the Millenni- 
um, which will commence in three months. At 


that time will appear on the earth the great good | 
man and the great bad man; the last is now | 
She knows the very | 
spot where the great good man will first be seen ; | 


well known to the world. 


itis in Syria; his advent will be the signal of 
wars and rumors of wars. She knows the names 
of the horses and swords which will figure in 
the fight; one of the swords is called Ham, 
which has never been drawn but once. The 
good of the earth are to flock to the standard of 


the good man; the bad will gather their forces | 


to his antagonist. A grand battle is to be fought 
in Syria, and five-sevenths of the population of 
the globe will die of the sword, pestilence or 
famine. 
will overrun the globe. After four vears of 
bloodshed, the earth will be peace, the good man 
triumphant, and the Millennium commence.’ 

When asked 
assumed an oracular bearing, and took my hon- 
or not to divulge the name; but the prophecy 
having failed 1 may be no breach of faith to say 
that it was Pere Hnfantin, chief of the Saint Si- 
monians, who, with the remnant of his little 
band professing their faith to their fatherland, 
escaping from /:+eral France, and fearing Cirts- 
tan Europe ! (‘tell itnotin Gath’) found |iber- 
ty of conscience with the sinned-against Otto- 
mai. ‘ 

It is the belief of this sect that La Bone Mere 
will shortly appear to rule over them. They 
sent her a deputation from Egypt inviting her to 
be La Bonne Mere, which she attributes to a 
belief that she is rich. 

‘The good man has already been heard of: 
he was to travel blindfold, led by an angel, for 
three hundred days ; he then finds two women, 
one of whom is to be very beautiful but deceit- 
ful, the other not so brilliant, but good ; after 
much doubt he will choose the latter. He will 
have several ministers—one from America.’ 

When told of acertain Mr. Furman who 
thought the garden of Eden was in America, 
and had gone in search of it west of the Mis- 
sissippl, confident ef living for ever it successful, 
replied that she ‘well knew where the gar- 
den of Eden is; it is not in America but it Is 
very probable that this man will be the Ameri- 
ean ininister. Seven countries of Europe will 
supply ministers. When the war shall com- 
mence half of America will be emptied; per- 
sons of wealth, enterprise, and merit, will flock 
to Syria. Now take my advice: Syria is in 
a troubled state ; you cannot travel init with 
satisfaction. and return to me in 
three months; I will gradually initiate you in 
certain mysteries and secrets; you will find 
events then commencing at which the world will 
But divers engagements con- 
flicting with that arrangement, she was satisfied 
with the promise that she should see me with the 
American host which will come out in the Mil- 
lennium. [Democratic Review. 





Bue 


Go to Greece, 


be astonished.’ 


*John W. Hamersiey, Es 


1., of New York. 





Tue sainon’s TEXT—‘T want a cnartr.’— 
T was one day standing in the shop of my mas- 
ter. behind the counter, when an old sailor en- 
tered, and looking senously at me, accosted me 
thus: *‘ Young man, | want a chart!’ ‘ Yes sir,’ 
] replied, ‘you shall have one. Do you want 
St. George's, the 
jJand, or the Mediterranean, sir!’ ‘ Stay, young 
man, stay!’ said the old sailor ; ‘ youth is always 
ina hurry. I want achart, but I don’t want 
cither one you have Mentioned: they are useless 
tome. IT wantachart which shall guide me to 
heaven, for | have lost ny oldone. Now, young 
man, do you understand me?’ 

l immediately conjectured that he wanted a 
Bible: so IL took downa few, and showed them 
to him, when he selected one, evidently much 


pleased at my readiness to serve him; inquired |“! “heigl Bet a ae ie | 
q ite ao tee | Terms——For instruction in English and Classical 


moments’ pause, he turned round suddenly, and | 


the price, and paid the money. 
asked me whether | 


ten. ‘Of that,’ said the old man, ‘I have not 
the least doubt. But recollect, chat is not suffi- 
cient. You must have it in your life and con- 
versation, before you will receive any benefit. 
You must leve this chart; you must make it your 
sole guide through life’s maze; and, in entering 
into the dark and narrow, and, to many thou- 
sands, dreadful strait of death, you will find 
it beneficial. ‘Then it will be found 
treasure and joy. [London Pilot. 





HEAP AND VALUABLE RELIGIOUS PUB. 
LICATIONS, for sale at SAXTON, PEIRCE 
& CO’S., 1335 Washington st. 
History of the Great Reformation in Germany and 
Switzerland, by Merle D’Aubigne. ' 
Bu nell’s History of the Reformation of the Church 
of England, revise:!, 3 vols, 600 pages each for 82,50. 
The History of the Inquisition, by Don Juan Anto- 
niv Llorente, Secretary of the Tribunal of Madrid. 


Neander’s History of the Christian Religion, during 

This work has never been | 

republished in the United States. and is very rare, the | 
{ 


the First Three Centuries. 


English copy being held at six dollars and twenty-five 
cents. ¢ 
Borrow’s Bible in Spain. | 


. e | ‘I “ae i oY os _- Wy J 
Sear’s New and Complete History of the Bible, as Social Services for Sabbath Schools, 18mo. 


contained in the Old and New Testaments, from the | 
Creation of the World to the Full Establishment of | 
Christianity. | 

Sears’ Bible Biography; or, the Lives and Charac- 
ters of the principal personages recorded in the Sacred | 
W ritings; practically adapted to the instruction of | 


youth and private familes: together with an Appen- | 
dix, contain g thirty dissertations on the evidences of | W 
divine revelation, from 'Timpson’s Key to the Bible; | W. 


being a complete summary of biblical knowledge, care- 
fully condensed and compiled from Scott, Doddridge, 
Gill, Patrick, Adam Clarke, Pool, Lowth, Horne, 
Wall, Stowe, Robinson, and other eminent writers on 
the Seriptures. Robert Sears, Editor. Embellished 
with several hundred Engravings on woud, illustrative 


of Scripture scenes, manners, enstoms, &c. | 


Leetmes on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, by 
Thomas Chalmers, to be completed in five monthly 
parts of upwards of 100 pages. at 2jggents each. 

Pictorial Bible. The Pictorial BMe, being the Old 
and New Testaments according to the authorized ver- 
sion, illustrated with more than one thousand engray- 
Ings representing the historical events—after celebrat- 
ed pictures; the landscape scenes from original draw- 
Ings, or from authentic engravings, and the subjects— 
Natural History, Costume and Antiquities—from the 
best sources—M@aumbers, at 25 cents each. n4 


ICHOLS’ NATURAL THEOLOGY, The 
Elements of Natural Theology, by Way of Con- 
versations, by Rev Dr Nichols, of Portland—third edi- 
tion; adapted to the higher claxses in Sunday Schools, 
and for the general reader. A few copics just received 


and for sale low by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Wash- 


New diseases of a frightful character, | 


the name of the bad inan, she 


Bay of Biseay, or round Ire- | 


understood fhat chart? |! 
told him that I could read it, and did so very of- | 


indeed a} 


OETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL,—Se- 
lected by the author of “Theory of Teaching,’ and 
‘Edward’s First Lessons in Grammar.’ ; 

The judgment and good taste shown in this compila- 
tion, are as remarkable as the talent so manifest in the 
author’s previous original publications. It will be 
found, we think, to answer ‘entirely the end proposed. 
A selection could hardly be made that should address 
itself more winningly to the heart, the fancy, and the 
religions sentiments of the young reader.—Christian 
Examiner. } 

This collection we regard as well adapted for use in 
schools. * * * While this collection has many 
pieces which must delight persons of any age, it has 
some for the youngest readers, and is as well adapted 
to the family circle as to the school. It gives to chil- 
dren all they could cull from many volumes, and if in- 
terwoven with their earliest recollections, will be re- 
membered with delight in future years.—Portsmouth 
Journal. 

We commend this selection of poems to the favorable 
consideration of the public. * * * We have found 
in it several gems of thought and expression which are 
not readily to be come at in any other collection.—Bos- 
ton Courier. 

The compiler has some very just views on the un- 
portance of inagiaation and taste in a complete educa- 
tion. —Portland Christian Mirror. 

Such a collection cannot fail to be acceptable to in- 


ted to memory by the young, and to all lovers of good 

poetry, be they young or old.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Recently published and fur sale at SIMPKINS’S, 

21 Tremont Row, Boston. sept 16 





Family Prayers, 2ded; Brooks, do do; Farr’s 
dodo; Dr. Gannett’s Religious Consolations; Dr. 
| Parkman’s Offering of Sympathy; Burnap’s Lectures 
{to young men; do do on the sphere and duties of Wo- 





j}man; ‘The Sermon’s of John Emery Abbott, 12 mo; 
| do of Rev. A. A, Abbott, 12 mo. 

Sacred Paths; Divine Life; Dr. Ware’s Inquiry 
| concerning Religion, 2 vols; Brook’s Daily Monitor, 
8 vo.; Muzzey’s Young Maiden, 4th edition; do Man 
a Soul; Selections from Fenclon, 2 vols—for sale by 
W. CROSBY & CO, 118 Washington st. s23 


Gy AS" POPULAR PICTORIAL WORKS.— 
i’ 


ALUABLE RELIGIOUS WORKS—Farness | 








structors, as a treasury of pieces suitable to be commit- / 





The most splendidly illustrated volumes for families | 
ever issued on the American continent, containing more | 
than 2000 beautiful engravings, designed and executed | 


by the most eminent Artists of England and America. 
3 History of the Bible, 1 vol, Svo, numerous illustra- 
tions. Bible Biography, nearly 300 plate. 

Wonders of the World, nearly 300 plates. 

Pictorial illustrations of the Bible, 3 volumes. 

Sears’ Guide to Knowledge, a splendidly illustrated 
work, comprising the finest series of embellishments 
ever presented to the American public, in one handsome 
large octavo, of five hundred pages, elegantly bound— 
| price only $2,50. 

S. P. & CO. also publish The Pictorial Bible, issu- 
ing in sixteen semi-monthly parts, at 25 cents per part, 
or 31,00 complete. 

Orders are respectfully solicited. Address 
SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 

133 Washington st. 


o7 


WAVE CHILD’s FRIEND. JUST PUBLISH- 
ED by L. C. BOWLES, No. 118 Washington 
st. The Child’s Friend, designed for Families and 
Sunday Schools. Conducted by Eliza L. Follen. 
No. 1 for October—Contents. 
To Children. 
What is the World made of. 
Prayer—Pic Nic at Dedham. 
A ‘True Story. 
The Heritage. 
Methusaleh and Arak. 
The Truly Great Man. 
Jesus and the Dove. 
Arabic Proverbs. 


**This work is inteaded to aid teachers and to be at 
‘the same time interesting and instructive to children.— 
It aspires to become truly the Child’s Friend, helping 
him to learn from all that is within and around him the 
wisdom and the.goodness of the Creator, that wrong 
doing produces discord and misery, that life is a con- 


tinued school time, and that wisdom and virtuo and the | 


peace they bring are the true holydays of life. It 
would lead him to study the character — enter inte 
the heart of Jesus till he grows into his likeness and 
blessses him as the Savior of his soul.’’ 

It will be published on the first of every month— 


and 


each No. containing 36 pages, 12 mo—price §1 50 per 
annum, payable im advance. s23 


“MREENWOOIDY’S PSALMS AND HYMN&.— 


M JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
thirty-sixth edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and 
Hyins for Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F. W. P. 


Greenwood. 
This collection of Psalms and Hymns is Universally 

approved, by all persons who have examined it; aad 

has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
F. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. 
J. Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins ;) New 
South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev. Dr. Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev. 
Frederick T. Gray ;) Purchase street, (Rev. Mr Cool- 
idge (Boston, Church of the Messiah New York (Rev. 
Dr Dewey;) Cambridge, E. Cambridge, W. Cam- 
bridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, 
Marshfield, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, 
swell, Lexington, Weston, Newburyport, Sandwich, 
Sherburne, Uxbrige, Medfield, Lancaster, Chelmsford, 
Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, North- 
boro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, Bev- 
erly, Dedham, Mecford, Billerica, Waltham, Lyno, 
Brookline, Mass. ; Portsmouth, Walpole, N.H.; Port- 
land, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me.; Hart- 
ford, Conn. ; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y.; Providence, 
Newport, RK. I.; Brattleboro’ Vt.; Savannah, Geo.; 
Mobile, Al.; Allton, I.; St. Louis, Mo.; Louisville, 
Ky.; and Many other societies in New England and 
the Southern and Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hvmns.— 
No farther alterations or additions are contemplated. — 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
examine this collection,and those wishing copies for 
that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to the 
Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington street (up stairs.) 

Aug. 1. 





OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, in Charles- 
town, Mass., Dr. C 


. SOULE CARTEE, Prin- | 


cipal. The Fall Term will begin on Monday, the 4th | 


day of September next. 


ry e+ . ° . 
j Phe course of Instruction is systematic and thorough, ) 


embracing all branches usually taught in Female Semi- 


naries. ‘The pupils from abroad board in the family of | 


the Principal, and are under the united supervision of 

/ himself and lady. 
mote their health and happiness, and the due deve 
ment of their intellectual, moral and physical powers, 
will be carefully bestowed. 4 


studies, with board and washing, $50 per quarter.—— | 
| The ornamental branches are taught. by accomplished 

> . ; . 7 

Prolessors, and, being optional, are made aa extra 
charge. 

, * . . - . 

| _ For more particular information, please 
| Principal. 
i. REFERFNCES—Keyv. Geo. E. Ellis, Rev. P. H.| 
| a, Dr. A. R. Thompson of Charlestown; Geo. | 
|B. Emerson, Esq., Geo. 8. Hillard, Esq ; Rev. Dr. | 
| Vinton, Rev. Jas. Coolidge of Boston; President | 
| Wayland of Brown University; Rev. F. A. Farley of 


apply to th 
apply to the 


| Brooklyn, N. Y.; President Sears of Newton; Rev. 
*. A. Farley of Eastport, Me.; John Sargeant of 
| Philadelphia. 


js 


EV. MR DAMON'S ADDRESS, delivered at 
the Consecration of the Cemetery at West Cam- 
| bridge, June, 1843. ~ 

Just published and for sale by WM. CROSBY & 
| CO, 118 W ashington st. ‘ 39 


| 
| 


LAr WALKING SHOES—A large assort- 
ment of Ladies Walking Shoes, of all the differ- 
| ent styles and qualities, from 1,00 to 1,50 a pair, just 
| finished and for sale at T. H. BELI’S, 155 Vashing- 
| ton street., opposite the old South Church. 


s30 


REENWOOD’S WORKS—tLives of the Apos- 
tes, 16 mo; Chapel Liturgy, 5th Edition, 12 
mo; Sermons to Children, 12 mo—do of Consolation; 


Received and for sale by WM. CROSBY & CO., 
118 Washington st. 39 





FRNHE YOUNG MAIDEN, Woman’s# Mission, 
&c. &c.—The Young Maiden by A. B. Muzzey, 
4th edition—Austin’s Voice to Youth, 4th ed. ‘ 
Burnap’s Lectures on the Sphere and Duties of 
oman; Domestic Economy by Miss Beecher—Youn 
| Woman’s Guide by Dr. Aleott—Young Lady’s Friend 
jby Mrs. Farrar; Woman’s Mission; Daughters of 
England by Mrs Ellis; Woman of England by Mrs. 
| Ellis; Young Lady’s Guide by H. Neweomb; * Young 
Woman’s Aid by y Whitman; Jewsbury’s Letters 
| to the Young &e &c.; Herder’s Hebrew Poetry; The 
Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, by J. G. Herder, translated 


| from the German by James Marsh, 2 vols. 12 3 fi 
| sale by W. CROSBY & CO., 118 Washington st. ad 
Oct. 14. 








HE PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, Invent- 

ed, Manufactured and for sale by N. WATER- 
MAN, at his Furnishing Rooms, 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle 
st. and 73 Court st. 

The above in connection with his Bathing Pan, is 
just the thing for all who desire the luxury of a daily 
Bath, (warm or cold) for the following cogent reasons, 
viz: It is portable, occupies little room, requires a small 
quantity of water, and costs but little money. 
ues of his extensive assortment of Family 
nished to all who may honor him with a call. 
1 on the eve of house-keeping will find this es- 
tablishment peculiarly adapted to their wants. 

§G- Families, Hotels, Steamboats and Packet Ships, 
furnished with every thing appertaining to the Kitchen 










ington st. n4 


Every attention calculated to ae | 


Op- | 





department. Price, §1,50. a29 





CARD TO INVALIDS. SILAS DURKEE, 

. M. D., Member of the Massachusetts Medical 

Society, and of the Boston Medical Association, has 

taken the large and convenient house No. 26 Howard 

street, Boston, and fitted it up asa PRIVATE HOs- 
PITAL for INVALIDS. 

In important and difficult cases, the services of the 
most skilful and experienced physicians in the city will 
be bad in consultation: and patients who place them- 
selves under the care of Dr. D., and who wish to avail 
themselves of the advantages of a private Hospital, 
may be assured that every effort will - made for their 
comfort and well being. 

An apartinent has been fitted up with apparatus for 
adininistering the Jodine Bath and Sulphur Bath 
asthey are now given at the rincipal hospitals of 
London and Paris. The effect of these baths upon the 
system is similar to that of the warm springs of Vir- 
ginia, and the Iodine fountain of Saratoga, and they 
are often entirely efficacious in the cure of many com- 
plaints of long standing, which have resisted the ordi- 
nary modes of treatment. 


(> Terms $6 to $12 per week. jlo 





CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. The sub- 
scriber’s School for Young Ladies will be re- 
opened in his commodious rooms, under Park Stree- 
Charch, on Monday, the 18th instant. He will be as- 
sisted by Miss M. A. L. Smith, the accomplished as- 
— teacher in the School of the late S. P. Miles, 
2sq. 
39 At JOS. HALE ABBOT. 





R. W. WELLS, with his daughters, has opened 

a Day school for Young Ladies in this city.— 
Their room is under Dr. Frothingham’s Church in 
Chauncy Place, A Circular, Containing the Terms 
&c., may be had at the school-room, or at the store of 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., or of Messrs. LITTLE 
& BROWN, Washington st. oct 14 


| gato BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
4 BOYS. This institution is situated a few rods 
from the village of Medford, five miles from Boston, and 
three and a halt from Harvard University. 
ings and grounds are spacious, and adapted in all re- 
spects to the purpose for which they are designed. No 


pains will be spared to render the pupils thorough pro- | 


The build- | 





T. GILBERT & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


406 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
NEXT BUILDING NORTH OF 





WASHINGTON BANK, 


by senior partner in the above firm is, with a single 
| exception, the oldest Piano-Forte Manufacturer 
in Boston ; and was one of the old firm of « Curries 
& Gilbert.” The instruments, of various styles, bearing 
he aames of, and manufactured by, “Currier & 
MLBERT, 393” “TT. Gitpert,” and “T. Girpert 
& Co, 402 and 406 Washington Street,’ are now too 
vell known throughout this country to need any com- 
nendation, further than to say, that the same ‘Tl’. Gi... 
#knT js stillactively and constantly engaged in super- 
-nteuding the business, assisted by his partner, HEN RY 
SarroRD, who is also personally devoted to it. This, 
tis presumed, will be sufficient to secure the confi- 
dence of all their friends. 

fey have all the facilities for getting up their work 
‘0 the best possible manner, and at the least possible 
expense, at which first-rate work can be done ,—having 
connected with their manufactory a steam engine, to 
facilitate all those parts which can be done by the aid 
f unachinery, 
\ Phey also have every part of the work done at the 
move manufactory in the city, and under their own 
versonal inspection, by experienced workmen only 5 
“ they €impioy no apprentices. 

During the past year, they have made very important 
mprovements in the Piano-Forte, some of which they 
have paténted. In the Horizontal or Square Piano- 
forte we have an improvement by meaus of which, 
with the use of a pedal, the hammers are made to strike 
me or two strings, at the pleasure of the performer; 
thus combining the soft, sweet tones of the Unichord 
with the pewer of the Grand Piano-Forte, without its 
inconvenience of size and shape. But having heard 
‘requent complaints of the common Square Piano 
Forte, on account of its size, and objections to the 
Upright and Piccolo, for other reasons, and to obviate 
hese objections, we have invented a new description, 
somewhat of the Piceolo form, embracing all of .>e 
thove improvements, which, with seven octaves, oc 
| -upies but about half as much reom on the floor as the 





| common Square, and having a very important improve- 
ment in the action, by which a single spring is made to 
| tnswer the threefold purpose of pressing down the 


jamper, and at the same time of bearing with equal 





ficients in all the studies which are necessary to fit them | ‘oree on the hammer and key, so as to cause their 
for active life or a collegiate course, and the utmost at- | yuick return after the blow is struck—thus making the 
tention will be paid to their heaith, manners, and moral | iction of the keys susceptible of the mest rapid execu- 


character. The Academical year is divided into Four 

Terms, the first of which begins on the 7th of June.— 

Further particulars made known on application to the 

Principal. JOHN Q. DAY. 
July 15. 





SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Term of the Subseriber’s School for Young La- 
dies will commence on September 4th, in convenient 
and pleasant Rooms, at the Warren Street Chapel. 
The usual branches of a hberal English Education 
are taught, viz: Reading, Spelling, Grammar, Geog- 
raphy, History, Natural Philosophy, Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy, Natural Theology, Botany, Chem- 


istry, Writing, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Book- | 


keeping, ete. 
Instruction is also given in the French, German and 


Latin Languages; and if desired, in Needlework, Draw- | 
ing and Music, by instructors well qualified to teach in | 


those branches. 

Ural lessons form an important part of the plan of in- 
struction, and Lectures are frequently given upon useful 
and interesting branches of science. The 


large and excellent Library. 

Applications for admission can be made until Sep- 
tember 4, at No. 60 Picasant st. 

Tuition—Pupils 12 years of age and over, $12,50 
per terin; under twelve, $10,00. 

Instruction on Piano Forte, by Mr E. L. White, 
$12.00 per term; instruction in Drawing, by Miss D. 
Sinith, $3.00 per term. 

WILLIAM P. JARVIS. 

References—Hon. Josiah Quincey, President Harvard 
University; Hon. William Minot; Rev. John Pier- 


vont; Kev. Mellish I. Motte; Rev. Hubbard Winslow ; | 


tev. Charles F. Barnard; Rev. Robert C. Waterston; 
Dr. George C. Shattuck; Jonathan Ellis; Edmund 
Jackson; George Savage; Gideon F. Thayer, Esq. 

july 29 


NOR THE BENEFIT OF THE DEAPF.— | 


This is to certify that my wife, having been af- 
flicted with the loss of hearing for a year and a half, 
has suddenly recovered the same by the use of SCAR- 
PA’S OIL FOR DEAFNESS. It was with much 
reluctance that she made trial of it, considering it, at 
first as quack Medicine; but being encouraged by the 
example of others whose names were produced in fa- 
vor of its utility, hereonsent was obtained; and I am 
happy to say that her hearing is now more than ordina- 
rily acute. A few drops of the Oil only, (on two appli- 
cations.) completed the cure. 1 wish that those suffer- 


ing under the same malady might ‘go and do lkewise.’ | 


Thomas E. PRESsEY 


Newburyport, April 6, 1843. 





For the benefit of persons at a distance, I would add 
that Mr Pressey is a Merchant,of Pleasant st., and 
will be happy to give any additional particulars to those 
who may wish to inquire of him. 

SCARPA’S OIL is constantly for sale at my Book 
store, No. 2, State street, Newburyport. 

CHARLES WHIPPLE. 

Sold also by Henry Whipple, Salem. al9 


TEW CARPETINGS! GEO. ALEX. BREW- 
, ER is now opening at his Carpet Warehouse, 
No. 31 Tremont Row, his Spring supply of Carpetings 
and other goods in his line, among which are English 
Brussels Carpets of the first quality, and splendid pat- 
terns; Super three ply, Damask, Twilled and Striped 
Venetian; Superfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common 


Inzrain Carpeting, for floors and stairs; Painted Car- | 


pets of all widths; Rich Figured Bockings; Hearth 
Rugs, Door Mats; Carpet Bindings; Hollow, Oval 
and Round Stair Rods, ete. ete. All of which com- 
prise one of the most extensive assortments in this city, 
and will be sold at the very lowest market prices. Pur- 
chasers are invited to call and examine for themselves. 
a29 





EMOVAL. BARRETT’S DYE HOUSE.— 


The office of this establishment has been remov- ; 


ed from 35 Cornhill to 140 Washington,opposite school 
street, Boston. 

Grateful for the patronage heretofore received, the 
proprietors beg leave to say, that no exertion will be 
spared to merit its continuance. 

N.B. Goods dyed as low as at any other place, 
and returned in as short time. ‘ m25 


NE PRICE SYSTEM. DANIELL & CO., 
wholesale and retail dealers in DRY GOODS, 
No. 201 Washington st., Boston. 
Silks, Linens, Shawls, Alepines, Quilts, Blankets, 
Cottons, Flannels, House-Keeping Articles, and Mourn- 
ing Goods. 


Our customers are assured that we still adhere strictly | 


to ONE PRICE. 

Every article is marked at a small profit, and no 
salesman is permitted to deviate from the Fixed Price 
either way. ald 





JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, | 

Head of Commercial Wharf. 

0 Sails made on the most reasonable terms and | 
warranted in all respects at the shortest notice. 


feb 18 





OLLAR ON INSECTS. 
injurious to gardeners, foresters and farmers, 


by Vincent Kollar, translated from the German by 8. | 


M. Loudon, from London. For sale by WM. CROS- 
BY & CO., 118 Washington st. al2 


ERCIVAL’S POEMS. Dreams of a Day and 

other Poems, by James G. Percival, a new edi- 
tion just published—for sale by W. CROSBY & CO., 
118 Washington st. 29 











INDLASS BEDSTEADS, AND ORNA- 
MENTAL FURNITURE. A general assort- 
ment of Swelled Beam Windlass Bedsteads, constantly 
on hand and made to order, at lower prices, according 
to quality, than can be purchased at any other place in 
the city. For sale at the manufactory of JOSEPH L. 
ROSS, corner of Hawkins and Ivers streets. 
Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt Furniture, in 
sets for Chambers, executed in a superior style and 
finish, according to any pattern ordered. m27 











OR $1,50 A REAM—Ames’ Ruled Letter Pa- 

d per, a superior article. Also, a superfine article 
of Letter Paper for $2 a ream——may be had at WM. 
CROSBY & CO’S., 118 Washington st. sl6 





AITER SHOES, only §1, for the best quality of 

Ladies Gaiter Shoes, of different styles; at 

BELL’S, 155 Washington st., opposite the old South 
Church. ad 


UBBERS—600 pairs of Ladies, Gents, Misses 
and Children’s Rubbers just received and for 

sale at T. H. BELL’S, 155 Washington st., opposite 

the old South Church. 830 





School is | 
well furnished with Philosophical Apparatus, and a 


| with the purest gold. 1 
leavities with gold, §1—for filling with cement or other 


A treatise on insects | the eae Y : 2 
| name of Stocking, a young travelling dentist, has rep- 


| ton that any one ean desire. 
| Lowest prices of the above, from $300 to $500. 
ie ‘ornmon Square Piano-Fortes, of various patterns, with 
| ll the other improvements, from $200 to $400. 

| In view ofall these facts, and their own experience, 
| together with the ample tescimonials which they have 


The Fal] | T0! others, they have no hesitation in warranting their 
|; Ta, | ietruments to be as good as can be obtained at any 


| ther manufactory in the world—the purchasers them 
| «elves being judges, 

They will in all cases exchange, at their own et 
rense, and from any part of the country, all such in- 
truments as are paid for on delivery, and have been 

| selected by themselves, or refund the purchase money, 
it the option of the purchaser, at any time within six 
months of the time of sale, if the instrument shall not 
| prove entirely satisfactory. 

| In order to secure a cast Business, they would 
further say to their customers, that they will now sell 
at retail, where the cash accompanies the order, or is 
| prid on delivery of the instrument from their shop. at 
| Tinenty-Five per cent. below their former ware-room 
nrices ; while between cash down and credit they will 
make more difference than formerly. 

Persons ordering Piano-Fortes, ‘of anv description, 
and sending from $200 to §500 with the order, may 
rest assured that in all respects they shatl have as good 
| an instrument for the money they send, as if they apply 

in person, or employ an agent to select for them. 
/ The subscribers hereby request all persors who mov 
| favor us with their orders, on the foregoing terms, to 
expose publicly every apparently intention=! neglect 
| or failure on our part to fulfil them to the very letter. 

And we further engage to pay. ourselves, all the neces- 
| sarv expense for giving publicity to each case of such 
neglect or failure, in at least one public newspaper— 
such as the dissatisfied party may select. 

And in order to satisfy all who may wish to purchase 
| of us. of our entire responsibility and correct business 
| habits. we invite them to write us for reference, and 
we will give them such as may he required, 

‘Thus throwing ourselves upon the public, we solicit 
heir patronage. " CUPPERT & C 

’ pad meg Feb. 3, 1843. T GILBERT & CO 


| 
| 
| 
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OSTON ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTION for 
ES the TREATMENT of diseases of the Spine, 
Club feet and other deformities. 

In this Institution Curvatures of the Spine are par- 
ticularly attended to. A House ina healthy situation 
on Mt. Vernon is appropriated to this especial object. 
and is furnished with every variety of apparatus made 
use of for curing curvatures of spine and correcting the 
shape of the female figure. It is superintended by an 
experienced Matron, who has been over two years in 
the employ of the institution. 

It probably is not generally known, but mothers 
shouli be imformed that when the shoulders of their 
daugliters grow out and they are one sided, or one hip 
' is higher than the other, that these deformities are caus- 
ed by curvature of the spine, and that the earlier they 
are attended to, the more easily they are corrected and 

symmetry restored. ¥ : 

Brass or Copper Corslets are never made use of in 
this Institution, and we think it our duty to say, that 
we look upon their use as unphilosophical; not at all 
calculated ever to effect a cure, and destructive to health, 
by paralyzing the muscles of the back, compressing 
the chest and all the abdominal organs; consequently 
suppressing the regular and important functions of na- 
ture in the female sex. «@ 

J. B. BROWN, M*D., Surgeon, office 65 Belknag 
street. 

J.C. Warren, M. D., Geo. Hayward, M. D., J. 
Mason Warren, M. D., Consulting Surgeons. 

Novy. 26. 6in 





R. S. STOCKING, SURGEON DENTIST, 

still continues to be consulted in all that pertains 

to dental surgery. The suecess which for the SS two 
| years has attended his treatment of that class of teeth, 
which from the exposure of their nerves, had become 

| painful, is believed to be without a parallel in the history 
of dental science. After many years of scientific ree 
search, and against the written opinions of some of the 
| most eminent practical dentists of this and other coun- 
tries, he has discevered the long wished for Cesideratum, 
viz: an anodyne that will destroy the nerve and lining 
membrane of the tooth, without producing the slightest 
pain. Its effects are more like a charm than a destruc- 
tive agent, and in twenty-four hours the tooth will be in 


| 


a fit condition to be filled, and made useful for many 
years. The proper filling for such teeth is the Hard 


Cement, which is also the invention of Dr. 3., and is 
| warranted not to contain mercury or any other delete- 
rious agent whatever, neither changing its own color, 
or the color of the tooth; being admirably adapted to 
such cases, where it would be difficult to use gold.— 
Among the many thousand cases treated during the two 
past years as above described, not more than one caso 
| ina hundred has proved a failure. These are facts, in 
| the truth of which, the public may place the most im- 

plicit confidence. Artificial teeth that never change 

l their color, or become offensive he will set, either on 
| pivot or gold plate, from a single tooth toa full set, 
either with or without false guins. Especial attention 
| will be given to filling teeth that have not been painful, 
| i. Terms—filling common sized 


filling, 50 cents to ¥l—setting on pivot from $1,50 to 
$3,50—on plate from $3 to $5—whole upper set from 
$25 to $75. All operations warranted. Office No. 
266 Washington street, Boston, corner of Avon place. 

N.B. Dr. S. deems it necessary to say that he is 
no travelling dentist, nor ever has been. The impres- 


| sion, however, has been given to the people of some of 


adjoining towns, from the fact that a man by the 


resented himself as Dr. Stocking, from Boston, having 
jan office there at 266 Washington street. The reasons 

which have induced him to thus misrepresent himselt, 
!need no comment. It is deemed suflicient to say, that 
lhe neither belongs in Boston, or has any connection 
| whatever with my office. 07 





| 
NHE SUBSCRIBER proposes to take into his 
| family a few lads to educate in a thorough man- 
ner, either for the University, the counting-room, an 
agriculturul life, or as teachers. After fifteen years ex- 
| perience in the oral method of instruction, he fecls some 
| contidence in seeking the public patronage. His resi- 
dence at Walpole, N. H., on the Connecticut river, 13 
| one of the most moral, healthy, quiet and beautiful vil- 
| lages in New England, and can be reached in 36 hours 
trom the city of New York. ‘Terms, including board, 
tuition, washing, &c., ¢200 a year. Very few bocks 
required. For twther particulars, apply to Rev. S.h. 
LOTHROP, 42 Court street, Boston. 
JOHN N. BELLOWS. 
Walpole, N. H., Sept. 3°, 1843. 


RESH Goops. B. L. MYRICK & CO., 175 

4 Washington st. have opened a large assortinent 
of new and desirable goods. His stock of Silks, 
Shawls, Alpines, Mouslin de Lains, Chusons, Alpaccas, 
Eolians, French Merinos, English and German do— 
Prints, and all kinds of domestic goods, is very large, 
and selected with great care. Many of these goods 
were purchased in the auction rooms of New York and 
Boston, and will be sold at the lowest cash prices.— 
Their motto is 


**Quick turns and small profits.” 


The patrons of this paper are requested to call and 
examine this stock. tf s23 














R. FOLLEN’S WORKS—Cheap. The works 

of Charles Follen, complete, in 5 vols, large 12 
mo, with a Memoir, for sale low by W. CROSBY & 
CO., 118 Washington st. 028 





ECOLLECTIONS OF JOTHAM ANDER- 

SON .—This interesting little work, by the late 

Rev Dr Ware, Jr., is for sale at the Christian Regis- 

ter Office, neatly bound in half morocco; price $3 per 
dozen, 31 cents retail. 


02 





ERMAN BOOKS.—Follen’s Practical Gram- 
mar of the German Language; Follen’s German 
Reader, for beginners; German Dramas, from Schil- 
ler and Goethe, translated by Dr Follen. Published 
ap sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 
0 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


BY DAVID REED, 
At 1 Water Street, Poston. 


TERMS.—-Tnarex. Dottars, payable in six 
months, or T'wo DoLLaRs AND Firty Cents, il 
paid in advance. . 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance for 
five copies, sixth copy will be sent gratis. : , 

No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretion 
of the publisher, until all arrearages are paid. a 

All communications, as well as letters of bapinpen, 
relating to the Christian Register, should be addresse 
to Davip REED, Boston. 
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